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FICTION 
PETER WHIFFLE By Carl Van Vechten 7s, 6d. 
7 Whiffle, good and bad, is an entity among the lay figures of contemporary fiction.’’ Daily Telegraph. as 
BLACK, WHITE AND BRINDLED By Eden Phillpotts 7s. 6d. N 
‘Each story is a pleasure.” Morning Post 
CHILDREN OF THE WIND “ M. P. ‘Shiel 7s. 6d. 
ve The author’s vivid touch and picturesque method are just right for this kind of imaginative romantic fic- 
tion.’”’ Evening Standara. DR 
** Splendid material this, and Mr. Shiel’s magic pen makes the most of it.’”’ Irish Times. * 
LAUGH AND GROW RICH By Jack Kahane 7s. 6d. No 
‘* The atmosphere of galety, frolic and light-hearted ness which are so essentially Parisian, are irresistible.” LE. 
Aberdeen Press and Journal: of 
Ct 
PAUL REDWAY n 
Le 
by G. A. Paley i 
With an Introduction by Desmond aay | 
LE’ 
7s. 6d. 
“Mr. Paley can hit off character in line or in» paragraph.” 
Nation and Atheneum. 
‘*An intimate and unflinching study, with ond 
Aberdeen Press and Journal. Ke 
‘Th 
RECENT BOOKS 
ASPECTS OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. By Rachel Annand Taylor 12s. 6d. 
“* The Renaissance was itself a’ poem, and it is because Mrs, Taylor has had the genius to see it in that light a 
that she has been able to write so fine a book about it.’? Sunday Times. . a 
d 
SINGER’S PILGRIMAGE By. Blanche Marchesi 18s. be 
** Will stand in the very front rank of musical autobiographies.’’ Morning Post. 
UP STREAM: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY . By Ludwig Lewisohn 10s. 6d. 
“It is a fine, a genuine book. ° . . His self-revelation is as complete and genuine as he can make it— 
a book of rare quality and courage, of dangerous prejudices and devastating truths.’’ Liverpoot Daily Post. 
IRELAND’S LITERARY RENAISSANCE By Ernest Boyd ' 15s. 
“Mr. Boyd’s examination of the source and inspiration of that great movement is infinitely suggestive . 
he has brought a calm, discriminating eye on the affairs of his native land ; and it is an eye that can dig out the 
kernel of truth from among the wrappings of sentiment.” Glasgow Evening News. Ms 
lar 
THE ENEMIES OF LIBERTY By E. S. P. Haynes 6s. ‘a 
‘* The author is a comfortable man, easily galled by officials and cranks, and as a practising solicitor, he ! sib 
knows where the shoe pinches. This little book will be read with sympathy and instruction by many honest the 
citizens like him, who also are solidly planted in their habits, and oe to being shaken or up-rooted.”” PETER ' 
E. Wricut in the Evening Standard. an 
A HISTORY OF DREAMS By A. J. J. Ratcliff 7s. 6d. mit 
‘* T have long been looking for a complete treatise on dream’ lore, including the latest scientific theories, and ~ rea 
the book desired has at last presented itself.’”’ E. B. Ossorn in the Morning Post. pol 
: me 
THE WAGNER STORIES (New Edition) By Filson Young 6s. per 
‘* What Charles Lamb accomplished for Shakespeare Mr. Filson Young has sought to achieve for Wagner, and nec 
his attempt appears. to us to be entirely crowned with success.’’ Daily Telegraph. dut 
THE LONDON OF THACKERAY By E. Beresford Chancellor 15s. M. 
“If you have never read a line of Thackeray you will enjoy reading this book, for its ‘subject matter, and Go 
the way in which it is presented is most fascinating ;. but if you do know your Thackeray you will be profoundly con 
grateful to Mr. Beresford Chancellor for this, his labo ur of love, which is and will remain the standard ba on to 
Thackeray’s London.”” Bookman, Go 
SOME MODERN AUTHORS | By S. P. B. Mais 7s. 6d. 
“Mr. Mais is a good companionable interpreter, knowing what he likes and dislikes, and why, aad has~ . : 
an admirable gift of expounding his own enjoyment of a rend and communicating it to others.” British Weekls. ; PO. 
LONDON: 8 ST. MARTIN’S STREET, W.C. 2 re 
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Notes of the Week 


ONVERSATIONS or diplomatic exchanges 
Cx still proceeding between London and 

Paris on the reparations question, but they 
were suspended for nearly a week by the par- 
liamentary crisis at Brussels which led to the 
resignation of the Theunis-Jaspar Government. Osten- 
sibly this crisis was precipitated by the rejection in 
the Senate of a Bill to make Flemish the official lan- 
guage of instruction in Ghent University, but there is 
reason to believe that, as M. Theunis had not com- 
mitted himself to a definite policy on this matter, the 
real trouble was connected with the Ruhr. French 
policy has carried Belgium much farther than she had 
meant to go in that business, and M. Theunis was 
perhaps afraid that it would be difficult to get the 
necessary support for a Bill calling men to the Colours 
during the occupation of the Ruhr and the Rhineland. 
M. Theunis, however, is carrying on until a new 
Government has been formed, and has been able to 
comment on the reply M. Poincaré has drawn up 
to the questionnaire addressed to him by the British 
Government towards the end of last week. 


POINCARE ADAMANT? 


This questionnaire was sent to Paris for the purpose 
of clarifying the situation, and particularly of ascer- 
taining precisely what M. Poincaré meant bv the 

‘ cessation of passive resistance ’’ on the part of Ger- 
many, and what concessions, if any, he was disposed 


to make to Germany if she agreed to comply with his 
demands. During the last few days the Press in this 
country has shown a certain optimism about conces- 
sions by M. Poincaré that would improve the situation, 
but this optimism has had little or no reflection in the 
Paris papers. The truth seems to be that in Paris 
and throughout France there is a strong impression 
that Germany will have to surrender unconditionally 
within a very short time in any case, and hence that no 
concessions need be made. By still further increasing 
her pressure on the Ruhr, France is certainly acting 
as if she was determined to bring about that uncon- 
ditional surrender as soon as possible, without any 
reference whatsoever to British intervention. But the 
conversations between the two Governments continue, 
and the end is not yet. Meanwhile, French business- 
men will no doubt note the significant collapse of the 
Polish mark, and the continuous fall of the franc. 


THE BY-ELECTIONS 


The contest at Morpeth has been remarkable for the 
support given by individual Conservatives, in the 
absence of a candidate of their own Party, to the Liberal 
as against the Socialist. Mere anti-Socialism, of 
course, would be apt to look like a capitalistic combine 
but the portent is significant of the gradual disintegra- 
tion of Liberalism as a separate entity, to which we 
have recently called attention. The Tiverton election, 
though less interesting in some ways, has also had a 
bearing on the issue of Socialism versus all other politi- 
cal faiths, for the electors have been warned that in 
voting for the Liberal candidate they would not be 
equally passing by the Conservative and the Labourite, 
but would indirectly be assisting the cause of Socialism. 
The trouble there, of course, is that in its present con- 
dition Liberalism does not offer a distinct alternative to 
the Socialist ideal as it should. Thus denying a vote to 
the Socialist representative is not exactly voting against 
Socialism and all that favours its growth. A more 
positive gesture is necessary, and positiveness is what 
Liberalism to-day conspicuously lacks. 


THE SAAR AND THE LEAGUE 


Among the questions before the Council of the 
League of Nations that meets next week is that of the 
Saar, a matter on which our Government has taken a 
definite stand; in fact, it is at the instance of the 
British Government that the subject will come before 
the Council. After referring to the extremely harsh 
decrees promulgated and enforced in the Saar Valley 
in the interests of France, the Government asks for an 
inquiry to determine whether the administration of the 
district by the Governing Commission (which repre- 
sents the League) has been in accordance with the 
spirit and terms of the Treaty of Versailles. When, 
a short time ago, it became known that our Govern- 
ment was about to take this line, there was a great 
to-do in the Paris papers over it. In the meantime, 
however, the decrees have been much modified, by 
order, doubtless, of M. Poincaré, and the uproar has 
subsided in the French Press. This indicates, clearly 
enough, that the Government has good grounds for the 
course it is pursuing. 
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THE CASE FOR SINGAPORE 


A much broader basis might with advantage be given 
to the case for the scheme of naval defence having 
Singapore as its centre. That an adequately equipped 
naval base there is needed has been shown by the 
spokesman of the Government, but we continue to miss 
the emphasis that should, in our opinion, be put on the 
opportunity of educative co-operation provided by the 
scheme. Singapore is the Empire’s chance to make a 
serious, practical, easily-understood beginning, on a 
moderate scale, of a system of reciprocity in defence as 
between all parts of the Empire east of Suez. Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand seem to be aware of the 
realities of the situation, and the New Zealand Govern- 
ment has set an excellent example by its proposal to 
offer £100,000 out of its doubled naval subsidy to the 
Admiralty, to help in the establishment of the base at 
Singapore. India and Canada, in very different ways, 
are blind to these realities. No attempt is being 
made in India or here to answer the grave question of 
how a self-governing India, in which the British troops 
could not morally be used for maintenance of internal 
order, is going to be defended. The question is not 
even put, except by inconvenient people like ourselves. 
In Canada the fact that Singapore is related to the 
whole question of Oriental menace and of the Pacific 
gets no recognition. Yet the Dominions, with their 
maritime interests and moral obligations, have only to 
be connected with India, the natural military base, as 
Singapore is the natural naval base, for a comprehensive 
scheme of defence to emerge. 


REASSESSMENT CONCESSIONS 


Sir William Joynson-Hicks has done exceedingly well 
both in what he, as representing the Government, has 
yielded to the taxpayer and in his statement of the spirit 
in which inevitable burdens should be imposed on that 
long-suffering creature. ‘‘ We want not merely to do 
right in this matter, but we want to remove all sense 
of unfairness, because, after all, we want a country 
which pays its taxation willingly.” These are welcome 
words after not a few utterances since the armistice in 
which all the stress was on the real or supposed require- 
ments of the Exchequer and none on the necessity of 
reconciling public opinion to severe, and in some 
instances not very intelligible, exactions. By concilia- 
tory treatment the Government can secure not only 
what is needed at the moment, but a temper in the 
people which facilitates future taxation. It is from this 
point of view, mainly, that we regard the concessions 
announced. Not that we would undervalue the sacri- 
fice of £1,500,000 a year by the Exchequer, but that 
we would set due store by the responsiveness to 
criticism and the anxiety to make policy understood. 
Incidentally, the Government have done something to 
encourage the tax-gathering authorities towards a less 
bureaucratic attitude in dealing with the taxpayer who 
doubts the correctness of the demand on him. Alto- 
gether, the searching of our pockets is made a milder 
and more cautious proceeding. 


A CHANCE FOR A SPORTSMAN 


Is there no one who will be sportsman enough to fit 
out one of the three big racing yachts, White Heather, 
Margherita and Westward, all of which are lying up 
at Gosport? Yachtsmen all howled because the King 
did not fit out Britannia last year, and now that His 
Majesty has gone to great expense in giving her a new 
bottom and commissioning her for the whole season, 
what support has he got in the big class? Nyria, 
owned and sailed by a crippled though most gallant 
and sportsmanlike lady, and Terpsichore, by no means 
a certain starter through the season—nothing else. 
There is an opportunity here for someone, not only to 
give great support to the pastime of yachting, but inci- 
dentally to enjoy one of the most glorious forms of out- 
of-door pleasure that exists. It is not money that is the 
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difficulty ; we fear it is a lack of real sport aa 
King does not get half the backing that the Ker’ 
did, although we are supposed to be - 

yachting nation. the leading 


ETNA 


Not for half a century has Mount Etna displayed 
devastating an activity as that which x wa 
Friday, and at the moment of writing threatens » 
village so remote from the volcano itself as Giardi ; 
the station for the exquisite town of Taormina t 
has often been said of the Neapolitans that they com- 
mit the sins and Vesuvius exacts the penalty from the 
inhabitants of Torre del Greco. We do not know 
whose sins the unhappy goatherds and vintners of 
Linguaglossa are expiating. For Messina, never a 
hilarious city, has more than paid its account a dozen 
times over. The only ground for optimism js that 
volcanic eruption and earthquake seem to have no 
organic connexion with each other in this region. It 
is a desolate thought that hour by hour some of the 
richest and most beautiful country in Europe is bei 
obliterated. Etna has a grim faculty for restoring to 
us our sense of proportion. 


A MATTER OF CURRENCY 


In what is no less than the twentieth week of its 
existence the Lausanne Conference has, so to speak, 
been side-tracked. Another of the frequent deadlocks 
was reached last week, but it was on this occasion so 
pronounced that something drastic had to be done to 
break it. The dispute arose over the currency in 
which the coupons on the Turkish Debt was to be 
paid—whether in ordinary francs or in sterling, and, 
not unnaturally, the Turks pronounced for the less 
valuable medium. But the French, who are the chief 
holders of the Debt, would not hear of this. The 
question has now been taken out of the hands of the 
Conference, and is being considered by direct negotia- 
tion by the Foreign Offices of Britain, France, and 
Italy. But supposing the Three Allies agree as 
against the Turks, as they probably will, what will 
they then do? Break up the Conference? And then? 
Or will they make another ‘‘ graceful concession ” ? 


AGRICULTURE AND THE MIDDLEMAN 


The Departmental Committee on the Distribution and 
Prices of Agricultural Produce has issued its second 
interim report. The first dealt with milk and milk pro- 
ducts; the present treats of fruit and vegetables, and 
it points out that these have not the relatively constant 
price of milk, nor do they share the immunity of fresh 
milk from foreign competition. Statistics of the pro- 
portion of imported to home-grown fruit and vegetables 
are still to seek, but growers in this country suffer 
from the competition and complain of diminished 
demand. The report shows that railway rates, 
despite the reduction made this year, are still far too 
high, and that market costs and tolls, all borne by the 
grower, are extremely onerous. Just as was the case 
with milk, this report makes it very clear that the 
middlemen—the distributors—score heavily off both the 
grower and the consumer. It exhorts the growers to 
give greater attention to packing and grading, and sug- 
gests co-operation as some remedy for their ills. It sets 
out several ways in which the existing distributive 
machinery may be improved. In brief, the Report is a 
useful one, and should, if followed up, do much good. 
Has the Report on milk been followed up? 


IN BULGARIA 

With the disappearance of M. Stambulisky from the 
scene, the situation in Sofia and throughout Bulgaria 
has become quieter, if not precisely normal. The cir- 
cumstances in which the shooting of the ex-Premier 
took place have not been fully elucidated ; indeed, there 
are some people who believe that he is still alive. What 
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js certain is that the revolutionary Government is in full 
control of the country, and that all political power has, 
for a time at any rate, passed from the Peasant Party. 
The Zankhoff Government is profuse in its protesta- 
tions of friendship for the Allies and of its sincere desire 
to implement the Peace treaties which, among other 
things, limit the Bulgarian army to a comparatively 
small number. In view of this Yugo-Slavia has not 
intervened, as at first she thought of doing, but she is 
keeping her troops on the frontier. She is suspicious 
of a Government composed of generals and others in 
touch with the former regime of M. Radoslavoff, which 
ut Bulgaria into the war. But, as matters stand, it is 
not likely that the new Bulgar Government will embark 
on any adventure against her. The real trouble is that 
whereas under Stambulisky the relations between Bul- 
garia and Yugo-Slavia improved because of his Mace- 
donian policy, these will become embittered again 
because the Macedonian autonomists are now influential 


in Sofia. 


THE RUMOUR ABOUT LORD READING 


We lately expressed our disbelief of the suggestion 
that the Viceroy of India would be among those attend- 
ing the Imperial Conference and our dislike of the idea 
that his duty is to act as the advocate of India in 
Imperial controversies. The India Office has now con- 
tradicted the rumour that he will take part in the Con- 
ference. It is rather a pity that a question in Parlia- 
ment should not have afforded the Government an 
opportunity of rebuking those ingenuous but not unmis- 
chievous persons who conceive the Viceroy’s position to 
be analogous to that of a Dominion Premier. Lord 
Reading is quite likely to be obliged in the near future 
to check the zeal of Indian politicians for petty reprisals 
against Dominions or Crown Colonies into which 
Indians are not admitted without restriction, or in which 
they are thought to labour under some disadvantage. 
His task might be made easier if it were plain that in 
India he represents the central authority of the Empire, 
and that in deprecating or rejecting a policy of 
reprisals he would not be failing India but simply serv- 
ing the Empire. Our national generosity, not untinged 
by our national hypocrisy, has given India a status in 
the Empire which she has an indigenous means of main- 
taining, and we would do well to guard against Indian 
assumptions that the means will be provided through 
the pretence that the Viceroy can accept political 
mandates from the Indian electorate. 


CHAOS IN CHINA 


Some weeks ago information reached us to the effect 
that a renewal of the Civil War in China was probable. 
This seems to be confirmed by the news that Li Yuan- 
hung, the President, has, under pressure from the Chihli 
Party, withdrawn from Peking and has sought sanc- 
tuary in the British concession at Tientsin. General 
Wu Pei-fu is supporting this party, the head of which, 
Tsao Kun, is his old patron. President Li has appealed 
for help to General Chang Tso-lin, of Manchuria, and 
the lists appear to be set again very much as they were 
last year. Wu was then victorious. Chang ran away 
—to fight another day, as now looks likely. All this, 
however, can but tend to make the condition of China 
more chaotic than ever. That condition is not 
improved by an edict just issued by the president 
abolishing the Tuchunate; for, if Wu is a Tuchun, 
sois Chang. The diplomats have been taking a hand 
in the game, some advocating the armed _inter- 
vention of the interested Powers, and others the 
formation of an international police force, but they 
have reached no agreement. Perhaps they might 
do better by performing an act of simple justice in 
carrying out the arrangement, made at Washington, 
by which China was allowed to increase her tariff to 
such an extent as to give her Government an adequate 
revenue, 


MUSIC AND LIFE 


There is nothing of the ‘‘ highbrow ”’ about Dr. 
Henry Coward, and his jovial speech at the Rotary Club 
luncheon on Wednesday made one understand what 
has given him so vital a power in the cities of the Mid- 
land and the North. His enthusiasm for music is of the 
most valuable kind, because he is in touch with life, and 
a divorce from the realities is the most fatal danger 
that can befall any art. Doctor Coward has kept him- 
self ‘‘ jolly,” like Mark Tapley, by singing ; and he gave 
his hosts examples of his magical exorcisms of misfor- 
tune, the most potent, for use in the last extremity, 
being: ‘‘ If the worst comes to the worst, there’s the 
Union left!” So, given the right humour, might 
Music make Cowards of us all. 


TWO GREAT ARTISTS 


Duse and Paderewski have proved again that how- 
ever many agencies exist to separate peoples, Art at 
least can make them forget all differences of speech 
and blood. There was never less Italian an artist 
than Duse, who is a very goddess of reticence; nor 
less Slavonic a musician than Paderewski—if Slavonic 
means introspective and incoherent. For no player 
ever more brilliantly marshalled all his regiments to 
storm the citadels both of sense and mind. As they 
themselves stand out of the circumstances which con- 
ditioned them, so do those fortunate ones who have 
heard them feel they have risen beyond themselves to 
be the celebrants at some high ceremony. At the end 
of their career, a certain fumbling with their craft has 
been detected by the hypercritical, but their spirit 
seems to be burning as brightly as ever before. Their 
visit should leave an impression on English acting and 
music which will not easily be effaced. 


MR. HEWLETT AND MR. TRENCH 


On successive days of last week occurred the deaths 
of two of the most distinguished among our older 
authors. Mr. Maurice Hewlett belonged to an honour- 
able company who have proved that the service of the 
State and of the Muses are not irreconcilable occupa- 
tions. But whefeas it is a matter for nice analysis 
how much Lamb was assisted to his inimitable whim- 
sicality by his thirty-three years at East India House, 
there is no doubt that Hewlett acquired much of the 
material he so brilliantly transmuted into fiction during 
his tenure of Land Revenue Records and kindred 
appointments. Yet like Mr. Hardy, he spent his later 
years proving that poetry may be regarded at least as 
much the fruit of old age as the bud of youth. Mr. 
Herbert Trench had less arresting gifts, but his poetry 
attained a more spacious air. He was one of those 
rare poets who thought it worthier to fail finely than to 
achieve a facile success. 


Greedy Corner 
FOIE GRAS 


We write under recent and amusing correction, 
Punch having happily parodied what we must suppose 
the too solemn manner of these notes and of our articles 
on the pleasures of the table. 
men in ‘ The Importance of Being Ernest’ retorted 
when accused of eating muffins calmly, that is the way 
to eat muffins ; and we are not to be teased into frivolity 
about foie gras. There is perhaps not much to say of 
the cookery of foie gras, which is pretty well under- 
stood ; it is in the choice, or the neglect, of accompani- 
ments that fault is usually to be found. As regards 
sauces to accompany it, nothing approaches in merit a 
good, slightly buttered veal glaze to which a very little 
fine sherry has been added. Of garnishes, the Italian 
pastes are to be preferred as relieving the excessive 
richness of the dish. Recipes can be had on application 
to the Gastronomic Critic, accompanied by a stamped 
addressed envelope. 


But as one of the young: 
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A NEW ACHIEVEMENT IN MEDICINE 


N the current number of the British Journal of 
[ Esperimenta Pathology, and on June 14, to an 

audience at St. Mary’s Hospital, Professor Dreyer, 
of Oxford, announced a discovery of very consider- 
able, and perhaps the utmost, importance, namely, 
that he has at last discovered a method of completely 
dissolving the fatty capsule of the tubercle bacillus. To 
the lay mind that does not appear, on the face of it, 
to be a particularly significant statement, thoigh even 
were it applicable only to the bacillus of tuberculosis 
it would be a great achievement. But almost every 
pathogenic organism to which humanity is susceptible 
has similarly encased itself in a protective fatty capsule 
—its evolutionary defence against the bactericidal 
reactions of its host—and Professor Dreyer’s solvent 
has already proved applicable to so many of these that 
it seems likely to prove to be a new weapon against 
them all. Among the diseases whose specific bacterial 
origin has been established beyond reasonable doubt, 
such forms as tuberculosis, typhoid fever, diphtheria, 
and pneumonia, the commoner forms of boils, car- 
buncles, septiczemia or ‘‘ blood-poisoning,’’ and rarer 
conditions like anthrax and tetanus, come at once to 
the mind. Indeed, apart from the strictly degenera- 
tive affections, the greater proportion of all human 
disease is probably due to bacterial infection; and it is 
upon our knowledge of this—and it is easy to forget 
how comparatively recent this is—that one of the most 
logical and promising lines of modern treatment, that 
of vaccines, has been founded. 

Thus it has been established that when some hostile 
organism (as, for example, the tubercle bacillus) enters 
a healthy host, there is at once provoked in that host 
the formation of what are generally known as “ anti- 
bodies,’’ capable of dealing with the invader. If the 
invasion be a slight one, or the organism not particu- 
larly virulent, these ‘‘ anti-bodies ’’ are sufficient for 
the purpose, and the individual attacked may not even 
be aware of the conflict that has taken place. But if, 
on the other hand, the infection is a severe one and the 
‘* anti-body ’’ mechanism has been temporarily over- 
whelmed, the host exhibits all the characteristic signs 
of the particular malady associated with the organism. 
The issue, apart from medicine, is then determined by 
the measure of success with which the host is able to 
produce fresh anti-bodies; while medicine’s part is to 
endeavour to assist this process. Hitherto this has 
been largely done by placing the body under the most 
suitable conditions to wage the necessary war, and 
by the introduction from without of chemical sub- 
stances, in the form of drugs, to assist in the destruc- 
tion of the invading organism and its toxic or poisonous 
products. But within recent years it has been found 
that by the injection into the host of an emulsion of 
dead bacilli, ‘‘ anti-bodies ’’ can be provoked which 
are capable of dealing with similar living bacilli, to 
which the individual may be exposed, or from which he 
is actually suffering. This, then, is the principle of 
which use has been made in what is now known as 
vaccino-therapy, and it has been applied, roughly 
speaking, in two different ways. By the direct injec- 
tion into the sufferer of graduated doses of dead 
bacilli, the effort has been made to speed up and 
increase his own manufacture of ‘‘ anti-bodies ’’; and 
by the injection into animals, such as the horse, for 
example, of similar doses of dead bacilli, ‘‘ anti- 
bodies ’’ have been formed in the animal’s blood-serum 
that have afterwards been transferred to the human 
patient. In the first case an active immunity has 
been aimed at; in the second a prompter but passive, 
or artificial, and very temporary, immunity has been 
the object. 

Due, in large measure, to the work of Sir Almwroth 
Wright and his brilliant associates, no method of treat- 
ment has been sounder in its conception, and in many 
fields it has already more than justified itself by its 
clinical results. But it would also be true to say (and 


this has been especially so with tuber i , 
has hardly yet fulfilled the high eupectation 4. it 
justly formed of it. Indeed, one might go farther ent 
say that the most recent trend of hope has been tow, a 
the chemist again rather than the bacteriolo, eg 
trend for which the success of salvarsan in the pa “ 
ment of syphilis has perhaps been chiefly responsible, 
In this field, however, the inherent diffi m 

n 1 culty stil] 
remains of creating drugs with an affinity for a 
ticular type of cell, that shall yet be harmless, <a 
same time, to the very similar cells surroundin it. 
Meanwhile, in many laboratories, the bacteriologists 
have been re-examining their problems, and for a cop. 
siderable time it has been realized that this indigestible 
capsule in which most bacilli are encased has been the 
chief stumbling-block to progress. It is this that has 
vitiated the action of doses of dead bacilli, which have 
chiefly been effective, as now seems clear, by virtue of 
the small fraction of them that have chanced, for some 
reason or other, to have been deprived of their resistant 
covering. 

Herein lies the importance of Professor Dreyer’s 
discovery, since it has placed at the disposal of Medi- 
cine a means of obtaining vaccines of decapsulated and, 
as it were, naked bacilli, which can be administered 
with an accuracy of dosage and also, it is believed, 
with an efficacy, that have been hitherto quite impos- 
sible. But Professor Dreyer has done more than this, 
for experimenting at Oxford with a vaccine so pre. 
pared, he has succeeded in curing guinea-pigs so 
profoundly affected with tubercle as to have lost nearly 
a third of their body weight, and in restoring them to 
complete health and normal weight after about four 
months’ treatment. This is a feat which has never 
yet, we believe, been accomplished in any laboratory; 
and, after testing and re-testing his results for more 
than a year, Professor Dreyer ventured upon human 
application. With this side of his work the Medical 
Research Council at Hampstead, the Hospital for Dis- 
eases of the Chest at Brompton, and the bacteriological 
laboratory and vaccino-therapy department of the 
London Hospital have been entrusted; and at the last 
of these over a hundred cases of long-standing, and 
apparently hopeless, tuberculous and other bacterial 
affections have been treated. Full details of these are 
shortly to be published, we understand, but although 
those in charge are rightly conservative in their fore- 
casts, enough has emerged to warrant the belief that 
a very remarkable advance has been made. Cases of 
tuberculous ulceration of ten and twelve years’ stand- 
ing have been healed in less than a month, and almost 
equally promising results have been obtained in other 
forms of local tuberculosis. Of considerable promise, 
too, have been the effects so far produced by similarly 
prepared vaccines of other organisms; and it has been 
found in addition that, with the removal of this lipoid 
or fatty protective capsule, the unpleasant local 
reaction so often hitherto apparent have entirely dis- 
appeared. With the pulmonary tubercle the problem 
is of course more complicated, and enough time has not 
yet elapsed for a final opinion. But even here the 
omens have been so favourable as to justify high hopes. 

In any case, what has already been achieved at 
Oxford and in London is. a triumph of which every 
British laboratory may well be proud ; and without rais- 
ing undue expectations at too early a stage, it 1s 
sincerely to be hoped that no considerations of expense 
or accommodation will be allowed to stand in the way 
of an avenue of research that is perhaps the most 
promising the present century has witnessed. 
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CHURCH PARTY POLITICS 


meddling with the Prayer Book, the course taken 

by the Revision movement would have scattered 
them effectually. There was something, no doubt, to 
be said for examining, in the light of new times and 
other ways, a practical service-book, which had been 
left untouched for some three hundred years. It 
might be wise to remove some of the archaisms of 
language, and to vary some of the sentences of prayer 
or praise in accordance with a more modern intellectual 
position and sane critical results. Possibly, too, the 
order might have been made rather more elastic, to 
accommodate, and so to authorize, practical variations 
which for a long time very few incumbents, whatever 
their theological position, had hesitated to adopt. 
Whether on the whole it would be wiser to attempt such 
reasonable and mild revision, or to leave things alone, 
may very well be an open question. We certainly 
should have preferred to leave the Prayer Book alone. 
We would trust to the good will of the authorities to 
adopt such reasonable latitude of practice as circum- 
stances demanded. In fact, this is precisely what has 
happened among the men of good will, clergy and laity 
alike. It is only the precipitancy of the people not of 
good will or of good heads, which has brought about 
the present catastrophe. Revision is not the spontane- 
ous outcome of any ‘‘ present distress ’’: let there be 
no doubt on that point. A comparatively few zealots 
—with the zealots’ qualities, we may admit, as well 
as their vices—have forced the situation, determined 
to have their own way in scorn of consequence. Ruat 
coelum might be very heroic if they alone were involved 
in the ruin, but these people care not a jot how many 
or what they bring down with them. Revision we 
know, of course, is reconstructive (we have been told 
this so often that we ought to know it), but so is 
‘‘ restoration ’’ as applied to church fabrics. The 
analogy of church restoration is not a bad one. 
There the architect sees an old and generally good— 
sometimes great—building which he thinks is in a bad 
way and needs to be revised—restored he calls it. He 
assures everyone that he will make the least possible 
alteration, nothing serious at all. He proceeds to put 
a patch here and a patch there, and is so much pleased 
with the effect of every new patch that he is inspired to 
go on to a further and a bigger one, until he is dis- 
covered to have ‘“‘ restored ’’ the church beyond all 
recognition. Those who have eyes to see curse him; 
but the old design which the zealous architect has 
restored away cannot be recovered. It is true that if he 
had built an alternative church, wholly after his own 
mind, he would not have done so much harm; but 
nobody would have wanted two churches, and it would 
be very embarrassing to worshippers not to know in 
which church service was to be held. Very likely they 
would be grateful to the architect for keeping his hands 
off the old church, but they would not thank him for 
the new one. 


|: we had had any doubts of the unwisdom of 


The extreme difficulty, if not impossibility, of stop- 
ping at moderate and conservative revision is shown 
by the present position of the controversy. The whole 
thing has now come to a furious battle between High 
and Low, ‘‘ Broad ’’ hoping to come in on the differ- 
ence between its more numerous rivals. The ‘‘ Anglo- 
Catholics ’’ were certainly the first this time to sound 
the charge, but the belligerent ‘‘ Protestants,’’ 
with Sir Thomas Inskip as trumpeter, have not been 
slow to sound the alarm in response. Really, it is 
enough to make any honest English Churchman’s heart 
sink to find these ancient battle-cries, these stale con- 
troversies, this sterile bitter recrimination reviving. Is 
there, then, no advance on the miserable “‘ ritualistic ’’ 
controversies of twenty, forty, or fifty years ago? Has 
not either side, or both sides, learnt that it is impos- 
sible, not to speak of its being uncharitable, to stamp 
out the other? Each would say, we are quite aware, 
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that it had no idea of doing anything of the kind. 
The best men of either side have not, nor the average 
layman of either side, so far as he consciously belongs 
to either. But these are not the people who run these 
controversies ; on the contrary, these are carried away 
by others who do run them—malignant intolerants and 
a multitude strong in zeal but weak in intellect. 

Into the issues of this controversy between High and 
Low, ‘‘ Catholic ’’ and ‘‘ Protestant,’’ whichever they 
ought to be called, we are not going. Those issues are 
important and cannot be discussed to edifying, except 
in an atmosphere of calm detachment and charity of 
spirit. Nothing good can come out of their discussion 
in present circumstances. The significance of the 
situation is that the revision movement has led straight 
to party controversy of the bitterest kind and developed 
in the National Assembly the party system—caucus 
and all—exactly on the lines of party politics. This is 
a much graver matter than any difference between High 
and Low. A High Churchman’s theology and a Low 
Churchman’s theology is perfectly compatible with the 
temper and the conduct of a Christian and a gentle- 
man ; party spirit and party methods carried 4 outrance 
are not. That things have taken the course they have 
does not surprise us. We are more surprised that the 
ecclesiastical authorities were not able to foresee and 
so forestall the mischief to which revision attempted by 
a popularly elected body was certain to lead. 


But (it is urged by some very good men, far from 
malignants, on either side) you must settle what is the 
doctrine of the Church. A Church without doctrine 
is nothing. Very well, is that the intention of 
Revision? Is it honestly intended to be a survey, a 
review of the whole doctrinal position of the Church of 
England? An honest, impartial, detached scientific 
examination of the theology of the Anglican Church 
in the light of history and modern criticism? Nothing 
of the sort, we all know very well, is contemplated ; and 
if it were, is the National Assembly in any way suited 
or competent to do it? We know quite well that such 
a body is totally incompetent for any such task and 
that only a small commission of the greatest minds, 
and, what is more, the greatest men in the Anglican 
Communion to-day could take in hand such a work 
with any chance of success; and they would fail. They 
would fail because, freedom being the key-note to our 
communion rather than discipline, the great majority of 
those who did not like the conclusions would pay no 
attention to them except to accuse the commission of 
betraying the principles of the Church of England. 
Those who talk glibly of doctrinal revision should 
remember that once you have abandoned the Prayer 
Book statement of doctrine, you have to begin abso- 
lutely from the beginning. 


Truth only can be the object. It will not be to the 
point that a doctrine is either Roman or non-Roman, 
Calvinist or Arminian. Yet that is exactly what this 
controversy is bringing us up against. Each side 
wants to exclude the other’s doctrinal position (so far 
as in controversy) as untrue. By the very postulate 
of Revision the Prayer Book formule must not be 
appealed to. Therefore we begin de novo. Do the 
belligerent parties realize what this means? If they 
did, would not they come to terms before taking such 
a leap into the dark? 


Are our belligerents too much intent on their fighting 
to cast a glance at the world looking on? Can they 
not see the sneer of the common enemy, the smile of 
the neutral—the Agnostic—the distress of the friend 
without? Do they think that this party fight within 
the Church is doing Christianity any good? Are the 
times such that we can afford to spend our energies 
fighting one another? Are the young people, whose 
absence from church is so much deplored, likely to be 
drawn that way by all this quarrelling about Revision? 
These party enthusiasts in the Church might recall 
with advantage Laud’s lament, just before execution 
that ‘‘ Christ was so much divided.’’ 
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THE MODE AND THE MOMENT 
By Fitson Younc 


GROUP of women were discussing, with the 
A charming gravity which they always bring to 

bear on matters of personal adornment, the 
fashions of the immediate future. One of them had 
just returned from a shopping expedition in Paris, and 
the others listened to her reports much as the head- 
quarters staff in a great campaign might listen to news 
brought in by scouts and patrols, on whose information 
their depositions must be based. This lady electrified 
the others by assuring them that they would all be 
wearing crinolines next year. Everything, she said, 
was going in the direction of crinolines; whereupon 
two of her audience expressed disappointment and 
protest, but the third and prettiest said, ‘‘ The fashion 
is always beautiful.’’ For some reason this not very 
striking expression has remained in my memory and 
haunted me as I have gone about my affairs; and as 
the only way to get rid of such an idea is to think it 
out, I set myself to consider what amount of truth 
might lie in it. 

If you pass in review through your mind all the 
fashions in dress which you have known in your own 
time, you will, I think, find none that seems so beau- 
tiful as that of the present moment. By dress I mean, 
of course, women’s dress and adornment generally, 
because that is the highest and most artistic form 
which dress takes with us. I do not mean the extreme 
of the fashion, or that exaggerated style which likes to 
overstep the mode a little in every direction ; but rather 
the style of dress worn by pretty people whose clothes 
are perhaps their chief preoccupation, and who have 
ample means to cultivate and give expression to their 
own individual taste as applied to the mode of the 
moment. If one leaves out the fashions of the last 
year or two, and reviews those that have succeeded 
them, one may, it is true, make critical discrimination 
among them. The early Victorian fashions were 
obviously much prettier than the late Victorian, which 
were, indeed, probably the ugliest that human beings 
ever devised. Yet at the time—God forgive us !—we 
thought them beautiful, at any rate I know that I did; 
although now, when I turn over those old volumes of 
Punch which were my chief source of information upon 
social matters, or look at old photographs, I wonder 
how we could have borne to see our friends so dis- 
guised and bedecked. 

My earliest studies in clothes and fashion were made 
in church—that being the place where I had most 
material before me to consider and most time in which 
to consider it. It was the era of bustles, and one 
watched the people coming down the aisle of the 
church, each woman carrying on her back a draped 
protuberance, by the extent, adornment, or ‘‘ set ’’ of 
which, among other things, the extent of her adherence 
to the fashion might be judged. One by one the bustles 
came in, glided down the aisle, and disappeared into 
pews. Whether they were sat upon or merely leaned 
against I had not then, and have not to this day, ascer- 
tained; but I have seen them put on, and, in that care- 
less intimacy with which a very small child is made 
free of the most sacred scenes of feminine toilet, 
observed a beautiful woman, half clothed, tying by 
means of a tape a kind of pack or hump stuffed with 
horsehair upon her back. I remember even at the time 
thinking it a singularly brutal and undignified scene, 
like the harnessing of a carthorse, or the loading of a 
sumpter mule; and the memory and impression 
remained with me, so that often, when almost intoxi- 
cated by the dignity with which some bustle or other 
went rocking down the aisle, I have remembered and 
visualized the sordid foundation on which it rested, ands 
my joy in it has departed, like the joy of one who sees 
through the mean motives that lie behind magnificent 
actions. 

Sometimes, if I remember aright, there was sub- 
stituted for the bustle a kind of cage made of metal 
girders covered with cloth, although whether this 


belonged to the bustle era or was som i 
fashion which had preceded it I do not 
remember the mode called the ‘ waterfall.” wre § 
seemed to me at the time one of the most reudake 
things conceivable for the adornment of femi i 
beauty. The ‘* waterfall’’ was a group of ana, 
parallel vertical pleats (if that be the proper wal 
which began somewhere in the small of the st 
curved magnificently over the bustle, and descended ‘ 
the ground. The idea was apparently of a str - 
of water which, rising somewhere between the choles 
blades, broke as it were upon the bustle, and eau 
in a Niagara of pleats to the hem of the skirt—com 
parable, had it only been employed in front instead of 
on the back of the dress, to that river of precious oint- 
ment that ran down Aaron’s beard to the skirts of his 
garment. But whatever its origin may have been 
there was a day when this device was the very latest 
fashion ; and on that day I for one thought it extreme] 
beautiful. 


To take another extreme case of the same kind, | 
remember a device by which the sleeves, where they 
joined the shoulders of the dress, sprouted or were 
continued upwards, giving the impression of either a 
morbid growth or of shoulders hideously shrugged, 
These were called ‘‘ ears ’’; at first they were flat, like 
a bat’s or mouse’s; but gradually becoming fuller, and 
the fullness extending farther and farther down the 
sleeves, they developed at last into the puffed and 
swollen sleeves which were the joy of a later day. But 
there was a day when nobody without ears to her 
sleeves could be regarded as being properly dressed at 
all; the absence of them gave a wretchedly poor and 
mean appearance to the whole person; while the set of 
a pair of smart ears would of itself be enough to give 
distinction and chic to their wearer. 

It was thus with hairdressing, with jewellery, and 
with every kind of garment. You, my elderly reader, 
may have had all the beauty and romance of your life 
associated with a being upon whose forehead was 
reared an edifice of tightly and artificially curled hair; 
from whose ears depended lumps of gold shaped like a 
coil of rope, round whose neck hung a locket or kind 
of safe deposit structure of the same precious metal, 
and on whose gentle breast there rose and fell a great 
brooch consisting of a large oval pane of glass behind 
which, a grisly relic, was stored a mass of human hair; 
who daily tied upon herself with tapes the stuffy burden 
of a hump or bustle; whose sleeves sprouted into a 
pair of ears, and who wore a bonnet and a dolman upon 
which yards of jet beads and bugles were strung. | 
remember distinctly—and this has a particularly inter- 
esting bearing on my subject—that in my earliest 
childhood the picture called into my mind by the word 
‘** pretty ’’ (and all words are associated in our minds 
with some picture) was that of a tightly curled fringe. 
For a long time I thought that to be pretty was to 
have a fringe; that those who had it could properly be 
called pretty, and those who lacked it could not. To- 
day we consider all these things ugly and disfiguring, 
and we are right; but in their own day we thought them 
beautiful—they symbolized beauty for us. And 
although in my own mind I feel convinced that the 
modes of to-day are more beautiful than anything in the 
last two hundred years, at any rate, it is probable that 
they, too, with all their simplicity and fidelity to the 
beauties of the body’s own form, will be regarded by 
some future generation as—not ugly, perhaps, but at 
any rate absurd. The real reason, I think, why the 
fashion is always beautiful, at any rate while it lasts, 
is that it is associated with some of the loveliest 
things and people that we know; that it enshrines 
something more than can appeal merely to the eye— 
something that springs from the heart, belongs to our 
griefs and joys, and is a part of our living and breath- 
ing existence. The fashion is a symbol of the con- 
temporary, of the present hour, of life itself; and as 
life is always beautiful, it is perhaps for that reason 
that we are right in finding the fashion beautiful also. 
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THE HORRID MURDER OF SAINT 
CECILIA 


By DyneLey Hussey 


Te guests of the Critics’ Circle seem to have 
made for their hosts a Roman holiday. First the 
Sisters Thalia and Melpomene, who are neverthe- 
less still doing their turn many times nightly, were 
thrashed within an inch of their aged lives by Mr. Barry 
ackson; then Sir Thomas Beecham, button off, nimbly 
ran Music through. The unfortunate victim of this 
atrocious crime lay untended, and exposed to the buzz- 
ing of innumerable flies until last Sunday, when Mr. 
Ernest Newman gave the pin-pricked corpse a none too 
decent burial, cracking, while he shovelled in the earth, 
his naughty jests. You know the sentiment—‘‘ Alas! 
poor Yorick ! ”» And, be it noted, the deceased was 
not British Music—that has been disposed of long 
since—but music tout court, all music, every kind of 
music from the double-bassoon to Madame Pseudono- 
mita’s F in altissimo. 

Mr. Newman takes Sir Thomas Beecham quite seri- 
ously. I am at the disadvantage of not having heard 
this speech; but I know Sir Thomas’s tongue, swift- 
darting as a chameleon’s, and his malicious, flickering 
wit. His position and his instinctive genius license 
him to any impudence. There is nothing, he thinks, 
indeed, to surprise us if we find in his mouth Siissman’s 
cry: ‘‘ My God, they say I have no bitterness.” We 
need not even wonder at his assault upon the critics, 
which Mr. Newman does not mention. What, after all, 
are hosts but cock-shies for the amusement of honoured 
guests? Sir Thomas implied that it was these villains 
—who notoriously gave him credit, even when they 
could not praise, because they realized the valour of his 
efforts and recognized his genius—that it was these 
scoundrels who killed Cock Robin. No, I cannot take 
Sir Thomas as seriously as Mr. Newman does. 

That, however, is a side issue. The burden of Mr. 
Newman’s ululation is that the standards both of com- 
position and of performance have fallen since the golden 
age of his own prime. In those good old days ‘‘ some- 
thing significant appeared almost every week, certainly 
every month—something of Brahms, or Grieg, or 
Strauss; or Dvordk, or Debussy, or Elgar, or Delius, or 
Puccini, or Sullivan, or Rimsky-Korsakov, or Tschai- 
kovsky, etc., etc., etc.’’ It is to be observed that these 
names cover some sixty years of production (Brahms 
was born in 1833), while the period condemned is barely 
nine years, during five of which the energies of all men 
under forty-five, and of most above that age, were 
directed perforce into channels other than those of artis- 
tic creation. Moreover, the past is like a shut tele- 
scope; you see only the thickest part. It is so easy to 
overlook the outcrop of forgotten nonentities; so diffi- 
cult to forget them in the present. But, even conceding 
to Mr. Newman that we should not count the works, 
which two, at any rate, of the living com- 
posers in his list have produced during these 
lean years (and which happen in each case to 
be among their best), I think it would not 
be difficult to find names to set against Grieg and 
Strauss and Rimsky-Korsakov. Mr. “‘ Etc., etc., etc.,” 
is certainly as prolific as ever. If I am not prepared to 
swear to a Brahms, it is because, like Mr, Newman, I 
do not believe that contemporary judgment can ever 
assess how great a composer is; the most we can do is 
to perceive the presence of greatness and proclaim it. 
Posterity, with the advantage of a perspective view, 
measures the stature of those who appear to be giants 
by reason of their proximity or, from their strange 
aspect, mountebanks. 

About performances Mr. Newman complains that not 
more than one or two of the younger singers show the 
slightest promise of being able to take the place of the 
men and women, ‘‘ who served us so well between, say, 
1900 and 1920.” If, as I presume, Mr. Newman refers 
to artists of international reputation, he is a very Berke- 
ley come to judgment; for he refuses to believe in the 


existence of what happens to be at the moment outside 
his range of vision. Great singers demand great 
salaries, and I fancy that they, and not their art, 
have gone West. Then, with what in so able 
a dialectician is a surprising fault in logic, he 
declares that hardly any of our young instrumentalists 
can compare with the great foreign artists of the last 
generation. How then do they compare with the home- 
grown products of that blessed age? Being of this 
generation, I can hardly pretend to judge; but it is a 
happy symptom of our times that music is now more 
honoured in its observance than in the breaches of 
virtuosity. 

But the orchestras, of course, come in for the heaviest 
bombardment. With full recollection of pre-war Sym- 
phony Concerts, I cannot agree that the playing of Mr. 
Goossens’s orchestra, say in Brahms’s First Symphony, 
or, more recently, of the London Symphony Orchestra 
under Kussevitzki and Weingartner, has been at all 
inferior to the old standard. And I can set against 
Sir Thomas Beecham’s remark that there is only one 
reliable player on the French horn in England, the praise 
given to those very instrumentalists after the Seventh 
Symphony by a conductor of longer standing and more 
solid experience even than Sir Thomas. 

Mr. Newman ‘“ knows’’ someone will reply 
that there is an immense amount of healthy musi- 
cal activity in Europe, and not least in England. It is 
not merely that symphonies and operas are being per- 
formed. These are the fine flower of hothouse culture. 
It is the humble digging and planting that goes on in 
the outer gardens, which is most likely to produce the 
new species that may be transferred fo the houses late 
and brought to perfection. Private chamber-music per 
formances; amateur orchestras, complete to the last 
kitchen-instrument, which are sometimes amateur only 
in the fact of not being paid to play ; small choral socie- 
ties who have ventured beyond the cantatas of Messrs. 
Novello—all these are a rich ground which must soon 
throw up the hoped-for ‘‘ sport” of genius. In the 
meantime, let Sir Thomas Beecham resume his baton, 
which is his best weapon ; and let Mr. Newman go, not 
in mourning, to look at the grave he has stamped on 
with so much lugubrious exultation. He will find there 
no crumbling bones; for Cecilia is even as the other 
Saints, and her body, like her spirit, will have eluded 
unharmed the violence of her persecutors. 


LEONARDO AS SCULPTOR 
By W. G. ConsTaBLe 

AITH, not works, is the basis of Leonardo da 

Vinci's reputation as a sculptor. A few refer- 

ences in Lomazzo and Vasari, a project mentioned 
in Leonardo’s manuscripts, and the story of the 
famous Cavallo set up to the memory of Francesco 
Sforza, include all our knowledge; the rest is ingenious 
speculation. The last adventurer in the field was Dr. 
Bode, with his bust of Flora; now comes Sir Theodore 
Cook, supported by Signor Adolfo Venturi, with an 
even prettier problem.* 

In Florence, towards the end of the quattrocento, a 
number of closely related reliefs were produced, with 
the Virgin seen half-length and the child standing 
beside her on a parapet. An exceptionally fine 
example, now in a private collection at Oxford, was 
originally built into the outer wall of a house in St. 
Ilario, near Florence, once the property of the Albizzi 
family. The question is, who was its maker? Sir 
Theodore Cook replies, Leonardo, in a book singularly 
attractive from its mingled enthusiasm and candour. 
First, he argues that the Albizzi Madonna (so-called 
from its former situation) is incomparably the best of 
its type. It was modelled upon an earlier terra-cotta 
by Verrocchio in the Museo Nazionale, Florence, but 
differs from this in that the child alone has a halo, 


* Leonardo da Vinci, Sculptor. By Theodore Andrea Cook. 
Humphreys. 10s. 6d. net. 
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stands on the Virgin’s right instead of her left, and 
holds in his right hand a bird, and in his left an apple, 
which he presses down upon his mother’s thumb in a 
curious and distinctive way. One or more of these 


features appear in a number of later works, notably- 


those of Andrea and Giovanni della Robbia; whence 
it is deduced that the Albizzi Madonna came to replace 
Verrocchio’s conception as a model for others. Some 
may hold that Sir Theodore unduly depreciates the 
vitality and charm of Verrocchio’s work; but they will 
scarcely hesitate to accept his view that in dignity and 
grace the Albizzi relief stands alone. It is beyond 
doubt a very lovely thing, but this does not make it 
Leonardo’s. Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona. 

At this point begins the excitement of the chase. 
Sir Theodore selects 1478 as the year of the Madonna’s 
creation, on the ground that the Verrocchio relief was 
finished in or before 1477, while none of the variations 
of the Albizzi group appears until after 1478. Another 
argument is based on a drawing of two heads in the 
Uffizi, whereon Leonardo has written: ‘‘... . bre 
1478, j chomiciaj le 2 S. Vgine Marie . . . e chopa j 
pisstoja’’ (. . . ber 1478, I began the two Madonnas 
. . . and a similar one in Pistoia). The second gap 
Sir Theodore fills with the words ‘‘ one at St. Ilario,’’ 
a pure supposition which needs the same proof as 
would give the Albizzi relief to Leonardo. Thus, the 
drawing only becomes evidence for Sir Theodore in 
proportion as Leonardo’s authorship is independently 
established, and so is no evidence at all. On the other 
hand, it is against him when he argues that in 1478 
Leonardo was working alone in Florence (his master 
Verrocchio’s workshop having been moved to Pistoia 
in 1477-8), and so had the chance to produce the relief ; 
for it distinctly states that in 1478 Leonardo began a 
Madonna in Pistoia. Also, it was in this very year 
that he received a commission from the Signory of 
Florence to paint an altarpiece. This was never com- 
pleted, and it is suggested that work on the Albizzi 
Madonna was the cause; not a very probable theory in 
the case of a young man given an important commis- 
sion by the State. Still, the main contention may be 
accepted that Leonardo was working in Florence after 
Verrocchio’s Madonna was finished and before he went 
to Milan in 1482. Even so, only a possibility is 
established; probability still demands consideration. 
Here Sir Theodore turns to a drawing of the Madonna 
and Child in the British Museum, whose main lines 
are strong enough to show through the paper, and 
on the back of which is the same group reversed. He 
suggests that Leonardo made a sketch of Verrocchio’s 
group, turned the paper over, and so conceived the idea 
of reversing his master’s design. Perhaps so; but the 
theory is no great tribute to Leonardo’s originality. 
As evidence of Leonardo’s activity as a sculptor about 
1478, another drawing in the Uffizi is adduced, wherein 
the child playing with a cat is placed on ‘‘ what is, 
without any doubt, a high modelling stand such as 
sculptors used.’’ In fact, this three-legged table only 
reaches to the Virgin’s waist; and the statement 
implies that either she was a giant or Leonardo a 
dwarf. In any case, it only proves what is well known, 
that Leonardo was a sculptor. 

So much for the unconvincing historical evidence. 
With arguments based on style we come to more diffi- 
cult ground. Morelli, apostle of finger nails and 
elbow joints, tells how one day he burst the fetters of 
his own dialectic : ‘*‘ As I stood before this mysterious 
portrait, entranced and questioning, the spirit of the 
master met mine... ‘ Giorgione, thou alone,’ I 
cried in my excitement: and the picture answered, 
‘ Even so.’ ’’? Thus, to some the spirit of Leonardo 
may speak from out the Albizzi Madonna. Hear Sir 
Theodore Cook: ‘‘ It is neither material nor models, 
neither documents nor history, which can afford us the 
convincing proof of Leonardo’s touch that shines out 
so unmistakably from the beauty of the Albizzi 
Madonna.’’ According to temperament, the reader 
will find such arguments irrefutable or unimpressive ; 


for myself, I pay tribute to their eloquence and turn 
to more Concrete considerations. _It is said that the 
Albizzi Madonna embodies the same pictorial qualities 
which appear in Leonardo’s known work. To quote 
Dr. Venturi, ‘‘ The dreams of Leonardo, the Painter 
those visions of vague atmosphere, of tenuous shadow 
that breaks up the compactness of the form, are all 
realized in this carving of the Madonna and Child.” 
Accepting the result, it is a question how far the cause 
is not four and a half centuries of weathering. Similar 
qualities in Gothic sculpture have been ascribed to this, 
the equivalent of the dirt and varnish which give many 
old masters their admired tone. Remember, too, 
Leonardo’s own remark that ‘‘ Painting is adorned 
with infinite possibilities of which sculpture can make 
no use,’’ which Sir Theodore only meets by suggesting 
that in the Albizzi Madonna effects were attempted 
which Leonardo was to learn later were better left to 
painting. Again, admitting a similarity in type 
between the figures of the relief, and certain drawings 
and paintings of heads, it remains to be proved 
whether these were inventions of the same mind which 
created the Albizzi Madonna or were later and inspired 
by it. I have already said that the placing of the 
child on the Virgin’s right seems to indicate no start- 
ling originality. Neither does the absence of her halo. 
On Sir Theodore’s own showing it occurs in other work 
(to his list I may add a school of Donatello Madonna 
in Berlin); and however much it may correspond to 
the bent of Leonardo’s mind, it is not his peculiar pro- 
perty. Similarly, admirable inventions as may be the 
bird in the child’s hand and the way he holds the 
apple, there is no proof that Leonardo was their 
inventor. 

It may be said that I refuse to accept Leonardo as 
author of an admittedly great work of art, without sug- 
gesting an alternative. Photographs and a recollec- 
tion eleven years old are uncertain grounds for an 
attribution; but with some diffidence I suggest that 
the claims of Antonio Rossellino demand careful con- 
sideration. He died in 1478, in the fullness of his 
powers. 


Vienna is a marble relief of the Madonna and Child, 
attributed to him, in which the child clasps a bird as he 
does in the Albizzi relief, so that the motive is likely 
to be his rather than Leonardo’s invention. Also, in 
the Dreyfus Collection, in Paris, is a bust which Sir 
Theodore Cook attributes (I think with reason) to 
Rossellino, and regards as ‘‘a free copy from Leon- 
ardo’s model for the child in the Albizzi group.’’ The 
similarity between the heads is striking, notably in the 
asymmetry of the face, and the shape of the mouth. 
But why assume that the older master imitated the 
younger? We are in the region of supposition; but a 
more probable hypothesis is that Rossellino executed 
both works. 


LONDON SUNDAYS 
By a WANDERER 


Il.—AT ST. JUDE’S, HAMPSTEAD GARDEN 
SUBURB 


ANY photographs and little paragraphs in the 
M daily Press, and an article in a popular Sunday 

paper in which the Vicar of St. Jude’s, Hamp- 
stead Garden Suburb, stated that 4,000 people wor- 
shipped in his Church every Sunday, drew me to see this 
building and hear what message this popular preacher 
had to give. 

Once convince Englishmen of a real need, or the 
goodness of a cause, and they respond if the advocate 
commands their respect and trust. Mr. Basil Bourchier, 
working under the auspices of the London Diocesan 
Home Mission, seems to have found this in raising the 
funds for the building of St. Jude’s Church, where he 
is the first Vicar of a newly constituted parish. His 
statement that 4,000 people come to his services every 
Sunday was borne out by what was seen on the occa- 


There is nothing in the group beyond his. 
range, and one or two facts point towards him. In 
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sion of my visit. The large building was full, half an 
hour before the evening service began. 

In the authorized services of the Church of England 
there is one only appointed for public worship on Sun- 
day evening ; and it was in this evensong that I might 
reasonably have hoped to mingle my petitions and offer 
my praise. But anticipation did not blossom into reali- 
zation. It is not usual to see the scarlet cassocks of 
the men and boys in the choir, the Vicar’s gorgeous 
cope, many candles burning on the altar, and to hear 
the opening sentences, short exhortation, and a prayer 
substituted for the Absolution all said by the Vicar with 
his back towards the congregation and in close 
proximity to the altar. But when it was announced 
that we were in the Octave of Corpus Christi, and 
incense filled the air, acolytes moved to and fro bowing 
to the Vicar and he to them, with frequent genuflexions 
towards the altar and ceremonial censings, I began to 
wonder where I was and what this might be. One 
lesson from the Old Testament, a sung Magnificat with 
anthem and prayers following more or less the Prayer 
Book order, reminded me that it was Evensong indeed, 
but—the Hampstead Garden Suburb “‘ use.” 

During the singing of a hymn the Vicar, assisted by 
acolytes, divested himself of cope, alb, and girdle, and 
in black cassock, but with old-fashioned neck bands, 
ascended the pulpit. In the past controversy has raged 
round the question of black gown or surplice. Here 
was neither. 

Before any discussion of the sermon let it be pointed 
out that the words ‘‘ Feast or Festival of Corpus 
Christi” do not appear anywhere in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. Copes are vestments usually worn by 
clergy in cathedrals or Chapels Royal on the occasion of 
some special service, or at the Church’s great festivals. 
It is contrary to custom for parochial clergy at any ser- 
vice to wear such garments. It would seem that the 
Vicar of St. Jude’s is neither bound by law nor regu- 
lated by custom ; for a declaration of assent is demanded 
from every ordained minister at the very outset of his 
ministry when he publicly declares that in public prayer 
he will use the Prayer Book form and none other, except 
so far as shall be ordered by lawful authority. Possibly 
‘*A live Praver Book” demanded by the founders of 
the Life and Liberty Movement, and if sanctioned by 
lawful authority, may legalize such services as Corpus 
Christi; but at the present time they are illegal unless 
there be some authority above that of the law. But do 
these services supply a need? It may be asserted that 
2,000 people assembled for such a service is evidence of 
a need; that symbolism, without which some minds 
cannot apprehend, is necessary. So long as the symbol 
presents and does not obscure the truth, then it may 
become a medium through which the eyes of the soul 
may look into the otherwise hidden and unseen; but 
there is always the danger, as the Reformers so clearly 
saw, that the truth may become nothing and the symbol 
everything. 

There is one church in London regularly filled by 
those to whom symbolism and ritual mean little or 
nothing. Music to them is everything, and this church 
gives them exactly what they seek; but those of us 
whom the Muse has passed by on the other side find it 
difficult to understand how these worshippers approxi- 
mate sweet sounds to worship, finding it all-sufficient 
and satisfying. That they do find all they need is evi- 
dent even to a casual worshipper; but there was no 
such music at St. Jude’s Church, nor could the ritual 
equal in splendour many Roman services in the Metro- 
polis. It is my considered opinion that it is preaching, 
the man in the pulpit, that fills or empties most London 
churches, and therefore I listened with interest to the 
Vicar of St. Jude’s, realizing that his personality had 
filled this building. 

He prefaced his sermon’ with a long string of notices, 
which included an invitation to a tennis tournament, bid- 
ding the younger members of the congregation ‘* not to 
be shy,” and ending with the words ‘‘ God help the 
Hampstead Garden Suburb if I were shy”! It was not 


quite clear to a stranger what was meant; but the titter 
among the congregation showed that the meaning was 
not hidden from some. The example of Meroz, the 
small city whose inhabitants came not at the call of 
Deborah to the colours of Barak, was the subject of the 
discourse, which developed into a strong denunciation 
of ‘‘ the crime of neutrality.” It would have helped one 
listener at least if the term “‘ crime ” had been defined. 
When a little later on in the sermon the charge 
changed to “‘ sin of neutrality,” I came to the conclusion 
that the preacher thought he was making an inter- 
change of synonymous terms. Looseness of language 
is surely an index to looseness of thought. Holland 
was accused in the late war of ‘‘sin and crime.” 
America was not guiltless. Why did they not come to 
the help of the Allies at the outbreak of the war? asked 
the Vicar of St. Jude’s. For reasons best known to 
those who guide the affairs of Holland, the Dutch pre- 
ferred to remain neutral, possibly with one eye on the 
fate of Schleswig and Holstein, and showed a fine sense 
of fairness to all those who were interned within their 
territory. America remained neutral, convincing our 
statesmen that being a conglomeration of units rather 
than a people with a national and corporate spirit a call 
to all her people in 1914 to make war on the Central 
Powers would have led to such trouble within her own 
borders that instead of a help she would have been a 
hindrance. 

The preacher, inviting the congregation to look on 
the spectacle of France massing one million troops pre- 
paratory to another Great War like the last, when we 
had sworn by the blood of our dead that there should 
be no more war, hinted that there was an undercurrent 


of war spirit in certain circles in this country. It had 
escaped my notice, but possibly Mr. Bourchier has 
greater opportunities for observation. Mr. Lloyd 


George, whom he described as the ‘‘ only inspired ’’ 
statesman, had foreseen all this and uttered it in his 
Edinburgh speech, which we were all recommended to 
read. The voice of the people must make itself heard 
and protest. How, when, and where, may it be asked? 
There is machinery for dealing with such questions as 
these in Westminster, and most of us hear the rattle of 
it from Monday till Friday; must we be inflicted with 
echoes of it on Sunday, and at a time when we try to 
turn our thoughts from things temporal to things 
eternal? There was one moment when the preacher 
seemed as if he had mounted to great heights and would 
speak to us from there, when he applied the spiritual 
application—a demand to leave the neutral position and 
come out on God’s side; but alas ! he did not tell us how 
we were to do it. A voice might be calling us, but it 
was a sound in the darkness and there was no guide to 
it. He might plainly hear it. The sound that reached 
us was a rumbling but not a call. A bogey had been 
put up in the pulpit and successfully smashed; but—I 
was one of the hungry sheep who looked up and was 
not fed. 

Among the congregation was a Bishop. He had 
come there as a private worshipper with little to indi- 
cate in his dress that he was a Church dignitary; but 
Mr. Bourchier dragged him into the public gaze by 
beginning his sermon with the words ‘‘ My Lord 
Bishop.” There was no facial or verbal acknowledg- 
ment of this appreciate reference from his Lordship, not 
even when he was apostrophized in the middle of the 
sermon (‘‘ My Lord Bishop, after all your good work 
at Oxford’’). A ‘* Bishop ’’ means ‘‘ a person who 
sees,’’ says Ruskin. What did this one see in this ser- 
vice and sermon, when for some reason he was 
placarded before the eyes of the congregation? 

More acolytes, incense, and procession round the 
church, the Vicar for the final scene standing on the 
steps of the Sanctuary shaking hands with each adult 
in the choir as he filed past, while attendants held 
extreme edges of the cope, which had now again covered 
up the sombre cassock, displaying a light blue lining— 
and to the sounds of the voluntary on the harmonium 
we went our way. 
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Letters to the Editor 


I The Editor of the Satrurpay Rgevizew welcemes the free expres- 
sion in these columns of genuine opinion on tters of public 
interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for the 
opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

I Letters which are of reasonable brevity and are signed with the 
writer’s name are more likely to be published than long and 
anonymous communications. 

‘I Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


A REAL HEALTH MINISTRY 
To the Editor of the SaruRDay REVIEW 


SIR,—I have thoroughly enjoyed reading every word 
of Sir Lenthal Cheatle’s article. He is a man for 
whom I have a very great admiration, and he has 
taken such an active interest in this subject, and is so 
familiar with it in detail, that I realize his opinion 
will carry much weight. If you could find a medical 
man who possessed the special characteristics required 
for the post I am sure he would be the best possible 
head of a Department of Public Health; but such men 
are not common in our profession, for the obvious 
reason that that kind of work does not appeal to the 
most capable men. Again, the qualities required for 
such a post are quite different from those which would 
command respect in research. It is for these reasons 
—while a suitable medical man would make the best 
possible head—that a larger number of more appro- 
priate candidates would probably be found among men 
with a business training and great organizing 
capacities. 

I am, etc., 
W. R. ARBUTHNOT LANE 

21 Cavendish Square, W.1 


To the Editor of the SaturpDay REVIEW 


SIR,—Sir Lenthal Cheatle, in his excellent article, 
fears that the fact of a layman being head of the Navy 
and Army may be an argument against the need for 
a medical man at the head of the Health Ministry. If 
we are to believe even a fraction of what has been pub- 
lished by post-war writers on the cost to the nation in 
lives and money because the expert soldier and sailor 
were overridden by the ‘‘ expert ’’ politician (who by 
virtue or vice of his position was able to become a 
general or admiral according to where the shuffle of 
Cabinet chairs placed him, and allowed to direct phases 
of the campaign), we have surely unlimited material 
for backing the argument that some preliminary train- 
ing should be insisted upon in the subject of which the 
Parliamentary candidate aspires to become the head. 
If the books referred to were untrue, the law of libel 
might have been invoked, as the names of the offenders 
were published, and, as this was not done, we are 
entitled to conclude the statements were true. 

The case of the medical man who, in recent years, 
was considered a failure as Health Minister and 
scrapped by his leader, may be quoted as an argument 
against a doctor being placed at the head of the 
Ministry, but surely his downfall was due to the fact 
that he had to hold the baby of the Housing Bill—an 
unpopular measure and not one requiring medical 
training for its work. 

At a public dinner I recently heard the present 
Minister of Health promise, when he finished the hous- 
ing problem, if he were still in that office, to devote 
his time to other matters of health. Everyone must 
realize that it will take many years before houses can be 
built in sufficient numbers to deal with even the fringe 
of the problem of housing, and during that time the 
health of the people will suffer if the Health Minister is 
devoting all his time and energy to the housing prob- 
lems only. A separate department should take over 
town planning and housing, and, with advantage, 
the head of that department might have some practical 
knowledge of the building trade. 


The Minister of Health should be a medical man 
preferably one who has developed along the line of 
public health work, as prevention is cheaper and better 
than cure. There are such men in the House at the 
moment, and if it were an established rule that the 
Health Minister should be a doctor, in time other 
able medical men would be tempted to enter politics, 
The health of the people is a matter which should 
be above political strife, as no party which believes in 
ordered government can benefit by the unrest bred in 
the unhealthy so often found in our slums. We have 
great need, at the present time, of skilled medical 
workers, and cannot afford overlapping. The purely 
medical branches of public service should be grouped 
under a medical head, and non-medical work now 
tacked on to the health department should be relegated 
to another department. 

At last, thanks to the lay Press, there are signs of the 
people taking an intelligent interest in affairs of health, 
and the public are learning that the most expensive 
thing for the State as well as the individual is ill-health. 
Once this fact is grasped by a sufficient number of the 
people to influence votes, we shall have an efficient 
Health Ministry, and the head of that Ministry should 
be a medical man. I have discussed this some- 
times, and have been told that the Health Minister has 
always the help of the medical officers of his depart- 
ment. That is no answer. If the Minister of Health 
has not the necessary knowledge and the medical 
officer has, then it were better that the medical officer 
should be the Minister. 

I am, etc., 
Bruce Bruce-Porter 


6 Grosvenor Street, W.1 


To the Editor of the SarurpDAY REVIEw 


SIR,—In the able article by Sir G. Lenthal Cheatle, 
in your last issue, he has placed before the public in a 
very clear way what many of us have been thinking 
for a long time. The institution of a Ministry of 
Health which, in the progress of medical knowledge 
and the interest taken by the public in health matters, 
was a development absolutely necessary; but when the 
ship was launched the manning of her and the selec- 
tion of an efficient captain were most important. Now 
for health matters, it is only common sense to place one 
in charge who has the training and skill to co-ordinate 
the medical, social and financial values of the factors 
that come under consideration. No one but a trained 
medical officer can fully understand and apply the 
results of modern preventive medical measures, there- 
fore it is essential that the head of the Ministry should 
be taken from the medical profession. The ship must 
not, however, be loaded up with a heterogeneous cargo 
of problems which lie outside the strict lines of health 
measures, such as housing, transport, etc. Surely 
there is enough to do in these rapidly moving times, 
and more urgent calls for increasing work, in looking 
after industrial, educational, and agricultural health 
matters without going outside to look for work. We 
have in our Medical Officers of Health all over the 
country a great number of men who are acquiring, 
applying and co-ordinating knowledge, and these 
should be the backbone of the Ministry of Health. 

Take again the importance of having in the House 
a man who can from his own personal knowledge, and 
not as the mouthpiece of his technical advisers, answer 
questions, or push through Bills, one whose position 
would carry weight both with the profession and the 
public. We acknowledge fully the great ability of the 
present Minister, but, as he has himself said, the offi- 
cial lives of the Health Ministers have been short, a 
fact that must be detrimental to progress. As to the 
value of research and the difficulties placed in the way, 
these can only be fully appreciated by one who has 
experience. Can anyone read the second part of the 
‘ Memoirs of Sir Ronald Ross’ and not have been 
fascinated with the enthusiasm of the work carried out 
in his investigation of malaria at Secunderabad, in spite 
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of great difficulties and opposition? For all research 
work a sympathetic medical head of the Ministry is 
most urgently required, who could place the aims and 
advantages of the work before the House and have the 

wer to finance these, not as a dole, but as a 
co-ordinated policy. 

As regards the Government financing our great 
teaching hospitals, it is hard to see how this could be 
done without passing on to the formation of a State 
Medical Service, and for this the country is not yet 
ready. 

I am, etc., 
P. W. Bassett-SMITH 

18 Queen Anne Street, W.1 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—It is to be hoped that the very able article of 
Sir Lenthal Cheatle in your issue of June 16 will receive 
the attention that it deserves, although it seems to me 
that his argument demands not, as he says, a doctor as 
Minister of Health, i.e., as the representative of the 
department in the Cabinet of the moment, but rather a 
doctor as Permanent Secretary or Secretary of State. 
For ministers change with changing governments, and 
desirable as it might be to have this minister a 
doctor, advocacy in the House is surely less important 
than medical presidency in the department. Moreover, 
the supply of able doctors in the prime of life as mem- 
bers of Parliament in any of the contending parties is 
never likely to be large, for the simple but adequate 
reason that the profession of Medicine is incompatible 
as a rule with attendance at the House. Neither in 
consulting nor general practice is a doctor’s time ever 
his own, and the abler the man the more true this 
becomes. Nor are the training and general outlook 
imposed by the study of Medicine particularly adapted 
to the creation of a successful party politician in present 
circumstances—and vice versa, as Sir Harry Lauder 
says in one of his famous songs. Substitute Permanent 
Secretary, however, for Health Minister, and almost 
every argument of Sir Lenthal Cheatle’s becomes 
cogent, although most of us would probably feel a little 
doubtful of his proposal to make research a Government 
effort. For the spirit of research bloweth where it 
listeth, and apart from financial support, the wisest atti- 
tude of any Government of the day is to leave the minds 
driven by it unshackled and independent. This is why 
most medical men, I think, would agree that it was an 
extremely wise step—for which we are indebted, I 
believe, to the late Sir Robert Morant—when the 
Medical Research Council was removed from the dust 
of politics and the possible whims of future govern- 
ments, and given leave to go its own way under the 
non-party eye of the Privy Council. 

I am, etc., 
‘* M.D. Lonp.” 


_ To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW 


SIR,—Sir Lenthal Cheatle’s able plea in your last 
issue would doubtless be generally endorsed if our 
political system could always be relied on to 
furnish the right superman with many years of office 
to allow him to carry through his policy. But I feel 
very dubious whether the devotion to politics essential to 
secure to a medical man even a fleeting period of power, 
is compatible with the attainment of the expert medical 
knowledge in every branch of public health to enable 
him to fulfil the requirements Sir Lenthal predicates 
for his medical Minister of Health. The record of the 


one doctor who has held the post is not altogether | 


encouraging, while the long experience on health 
matters in municipal affairs of the present minister is 
no bad training for the post. Would such great public 
health men as Farr, Thorne Thorne, and William 
Power have been able to do so much for public health 
in Great Britain if they had been under the necessity 
of devoting long years to politics to obtain a few years 
of office, or did they not find greater opportunities for 


good work as permanent non-political public servants 
in the Local Government Board, where they exerted 
great influence on their political chiefs? 

On Sir Lenthal’s suggestion to place our medical 
schools and hospitals under the Ministry of Health I 
can speak with twenty years’ experience of the Govern- 
ment Calcutta Medical College and Hospital, and ten 
years’ struggle to found the Calcutta School of 
Tropical Medicine—the latter being only brought to a 
successful conclusion through the strong moral and 
financial help of the general public, and the support 
of two successive Governors of Bengal, while its useful- 
ness is already threatened by the present Government 
of India’s proposal to reduce the research grant and 
the number of research workers by nearly one-half at 
a stroke of the pen. These experiences, with many 
others I could mention, do not enamour me of the idea 
of saddling our hospitals and schools with Government 
control in this country. 

Although, then, I agree with the ideal to be aimed 
at, I feel that greater medical control of public health 
policy is likely to be obtained by enhancing the posi- 
tion and powers of the senior permanent medical 
officials in the Ministry of Health; as I know from 
long Indian experience that the difficulties of the 
medical department there depended almost solely on 
the administrative medical officers being entirely subor- 
dinated to the permanent non-medical civil sérvants, 
while political Governérs were most willing to forward 
medical developments in accordance with the advice 
of such medical officers as gained their confidence. 

I am, etc., 


24 Cavendish Square, W.1 LEONARD ROGERS 


KENYA COLONY 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW 


SIR,—The Kenya population figures, just published 
by the Colonial Office, seem to me to be the final word 
in the claim for political equality now being advanced 
by the immigrant Indians of that Colony. The dele- 
gation from them at present in this country have 
averred that the Imperial Conference of 1921 con- 
firmed the principle that ‘‘ no inferior status should be 
assigned to Indians in Kenya.’’ Half the truth is 
worse than none. What the Conference actually did 
advocate was the claim of lawfully domiciled Indians 
to rights of citizenship, without in any way defining 
the extent or nature of those rights; and it is even 
more important to remember the clear recognition by 
the 1921 Conference of the fact that citizenship rights 
could not be granted to Indians unless the Kenya com- 
munity had the power to control immigration. That 
stipulation, after the resolution passed ‘at the Imperial 
Conference of 1918, was inevitable. The resolution 
ran: 

It is the inherent function of the Governments of the several 
communities of the British Commmonwealth, including India, 
that each should enjoy complete control over the composition 
of its own population by means of restriction of immigration 
from any other communities. 

It is true that, with one important exception, all the 
self-governing Dominions have been able to satisfy 
India regarding the citizen rights of her nationals 
domiciled within their borders. But, as the exception 
indicates, they have done so simply because the Indian 
nationals were comparatively few in number. On 
behalf of South Africa, the exception in question, 
General Smuts found himself unable to agree because 
of the large number of Asiatics domiciled in Natal. 

As these new population figures unmistakably pro- 
claim, what was sound for South Africa is equally 
sound for the young colony of Kenya. Its total 
European population is 9,651 as against 35,355 Asiatics. 
Who will say that a policy which, in the opinion of 
a statesman so liberal-minded as General Smuts, was 
good for South Africa is bad for Kenya to-day? 

I am, etc., 
AMPTHILL 


Oakley House, Oakley, Bedford 
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THE SINGAPORE NAVAL BASE 
To the Editor of the SatuRDay REvIEw 


SIR,—The Singapore base is an Imperial insurance. 
As the Marquess of Salisbury pointed out in the House 
of Lords, it will protect Australia, New Zealand, and a 
number of other British colonies and dependencies in 
the Far East. Your suggestion that all these units of 
the Empire. should have the privilege of sharing its 
cost is perfectly sound. The idea of inviting the 
Governments of Australia, New Zealand, and other 
units of the Empire directly interested in the Singapore 
dock, to contribute towards its cost may not appeal 
to the Prime Minister. But if British subjects in those 
regions wish to contribute towards it, he may not have 
any objection to their doing so. It is true that so far 
no British Premier has raised a public subscription for 
Imperial work. But that is no reason why there should 
not be a new departure. British Premiers have often 
to face unprecedented situations in distant corners of 
the world, and new methods have to be adopted to solve 
new problems to the satisfaction not only of the 
Cabinet, but also of the British taxpayer. Any reduc- 
tion in the increase of Imperial expenditure would be 
welcomed by the British taxpayer. Lord Salisbury, 
at the debate on the Singapore base in the House of 
Lords on the 5th instant, admitted the grave necessity 
for all to co-operate in.the interests of public economy. 

The Government need not defend on taxation alone 
to meet Imperial expenditure. There should be 
another source of income—a voluntary contribution 
from the public. During the war the Government 
received contributions in men from different units of 
the Empire. Why should not the Government accept 
voluntary contributions in money from British subjects 
in the Far East for the Singapore base, which is likely 
to prevent a great war? As the proposed Singapore 
dock guarantees the safety of all British ships in Far 
Eastern waters, I have no doubt that, apart from 
patriotic motives, many British shipping companies 
in their own interests would be willing to subscribe 
liberally towards its cost. 

I am, etc., 
S. M. Mirra 

34 Stirling Road, Bournemouth 


| We are afraid that our correspondent’s idea of a 
public ‘‘ subscription ’’ as an Imperial contribution to 
the Singapore Naval Base is neither a very practical 
nor a desirable way of raising the required funds. For 
a service which consists in the protection of sea com- 
munications the best payment is in the form of a tax 
on tonnage, levied at Colonial seaports.—Ep. S.R.] 


THE RUHR AND TRADE DEVELOPMENT 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—In your issue of June 16 Mrs. Snowden writes 
to call attention to the effect the Ruhr occupation is 
having on German scientific development; but her 
information is only that Dr. Wolf has perfected an 
invention in the occupied territory. The statement 
that ‘‘ if the French had not been deceived . . . this 
invention would have been lost ’’ is not supported by 
the evidence (which suggests that they were more 
anxious to discover its nature than to destroy it), but 
possibly represents what ‘' we are told ’’ during a visit 
to Germany. 

This faith in German assertions is amazing to one 
who has observed German propaganda methods for 
some years. Mrs. Snowden seems horrified by the 
occupation, yet the policy of forcing the French into 
the Ruhr was persistently advocated (in ‘* unoccupied ”’ 
territory) for at least eighteen months before the ‘‘ in- 
vasion,’’ by the Germans themselves, on the ground 
that it would lead to British isolation. Again, she 
writes of Allied occupation ‘‘ for an indefinite period,”’ 
though the period is only to be that of Germany’s 
default ; but she may have been misled by the ‘‘Dariac’’ 
report published in the Frankfurter Zeitung 


23 jun 

3 June 1923 
(October 25, 1922). A translation of this 

and of a report on the Saar, received from Sana tee 
has lately been issued by the Manchester Guardian’ 
but no French original has yet been shown to the 
public. I do not question the good faith of the Man- 
chester Guardian, but I advise that German “ quota- 
tions ’’ from the French should always be compared 
with the original; even Freiherr von Schoen, in his 
memoirs, condescends to alter the verb. In regard to 
the ‘* Dariac ’’ report, therefore, we shall probably be 
prudent to remember (1) a German device for influenc- 
ing British opinion during the war was the publication 
of misleading statements in neutral countries, (2) 
Signor Nitti’s weakness in regard to foreign propa- 
ganda was one cause of his fall from power, (3) the 
Frankfurter Zeitung gave a similar puff preliminary to 
the faked copy of Commander Castex’s ‘ Guerre Sous- 
marine,’ which deceived our representatives at the 
Washington Conference. 

I am, etc., 


c/o Lloyds Bank, Strand W. LENGLEys 


LAND AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REviEw 


SIR,—I have followed with interest the correspond- 
ence of the above, including Mr. Hartley Withers’s 
article on ‘ Unemployment,’ and quite endorse his 
statement that ‘‘ anyone who professes that his 
scheme is a complete solution must be regarded with 
suspicion.’’ I also agree that ‘‘ In the interest of our 
economic stability it is of enormous importance that 
we should try to do something.’’ The pity is that 
politicians have no remedy. Their efforts consist, 
apparently, in prescribing palliatives instead of diag- 
nosing diseases. In the meantime, the patient’s 
recovery is unduly prolonged, and chances are taken 
that his last stage will be worse than the first. 

The main difficulty preventing a solution of the land 
problem is, to my mind, that, it may be unconsciously, 
attempts have been and are being made to place agri- 
culture on an industrial footing, thus altering its true 
relation to industry. The difference between these 
twain is so vast that an economic system framed for 
the development of the one is not possible of applica- 
tion in checking the decadence of the other. Agri- 
culture is not, and should not be, regarded as an indus- 
try. It is the primary occupation on which human 
existence depends. Industry is a secondary pursuit, 
the followers of which are sustained by the surplus 
produce of the former. Any attempt on the part of the 
secondary to control the primary is an attempted inver- 
sion of Nature’s order, which, as it approaches its 
objective, becomes fraught with disaster for both. 

Agriculture and industry. occupy different categories. 
With regard to the first, the application of human 
effort in obtaining its products is less than one-tenth, 
Nature providing the remainder from her inexhaust- 
ible bounty. With regard to the second, however, the 
proportions are reversed, Nature’s provision being less 
than one-tenth, the remainder being made up by the 
application of human effort, skill and ingenuity. This 
fundamental difference between agriculture and indus- 
try must be realized before true co-ordination can be 
brought about, as must the fact that so far as 
Economic ‘‘ Law ’’ is concerned, while it may be pos- 
sible to evolve a system for the regulation of economic 
principles calculated to guide and control industrial 
development, it is not possible to continue to manipu- 
late economic principles in such manner as to violate 
Nature’s order. f 

Mr. Hartley Withers observed that I did not explain 
how an assured return for food-stuffs might be secured, 
and other of your correspondents have raised a similar 
point. This, to my mind, is less complex than it 
appears. If the argument I have adduced be correct, 
the sequence of production may be expressed as 
follows :—(1) Food—food energy—food products : and 
(2) Food surplus—food energy—manufactures. All 
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roductions being directly derived from food-energy, 
the relative quantity expended in the production of each 
is the basis of real value, or relative exchangeability. 
It follows, therefore, that the substance possessed of 
the greatest amount of potential energy affords a basis 
for a true standard of value. Such substance is found 
in the principal food-requirement of a nation—in our 
case wheat. That the price of any medium adopted 
as a standard becomes, qua such adoption, automatic- 
ally fixed, does not require demonstration, nor does the 
fact that the volume of currency in circulation has a 
definite effect on prices in general, the sole exception 
being the medium itself. : 

The ‘‘ standard ’’ at present in operation is the 
British Currency Note, the volume in circulation being 
controlled by the Treasury. My contention is that 
provided the present national currency be retained, 
and the volume regulated so as to maintain wheat at a 
stable price (regard being had to variations as to 
quality) a true development of economic principle would 
become possible, and the benefits outlined in my 
previous letter would automatically follow. 

I am, etc., 


7 Queen Street Place, E.C.4 Ws. G. Renwick 


STATUES TO ENEMIES 
To the Editor of the SaruRrDay REVIEW 

SIR,—Your correspondent is right. To put up a 
statue to Joan of Arc in Winchester Cathedral was 
mere hysterical sentimentalism. She did her best for 
her country and her worst for us, and for that as a 
French girl we must honour her. But should we, by 
parity of reasoning, put up a statue to Kaiser 
Wilhelm II? For Joan of Arc’s death we may well do 
penance, but the amende for that piece of vindictive 
savagery has been made long since by every English 
historian and by popular feeling, so far as popular 
knowledge allowed of it. 

But not ecclesiastics alone make faux pas in the 
matter of statues. Putting up a statue of Washington 
by the National Gallery was another piece of hysteria. 
Washington was not even a generous enemy, but very 
much the reverse. Then the statue of Lincoln is in 
this country entirely irrelevant. No doubt these were 
gifts; but I think if we had offered the American 
Government a statue of George III, delicacy would not 
have forbidden the President telling us, politely of 
course, that he was afraid they had no place where 
the statue could conveniently be put up. These 
factitious and sentimental aids to Anglo-American 
friendship miss their mark. Americans and English 
will get on together well enough if left alone and not 
incessantly told to fall on each other’s necks. 

I am, etc., 
Haro_p Hopce 


THE PRAYER FOR THE KING 
To the Editor of the SaruRDay REVIEW 


SIR,—I thank your special correspondent for pub- 
licly pointing out, and reproving, amid all his 
appreciation of other things, the omission of the 
‘“‘ Prayer for the King ’’ from the service he attended 
at St. Martin-in-the-Fields—though he does not make 
it clear that the service was not a Matins before the 
Holy Communion Service, in which, later on, interces- 
sion is made for the King. Still, the ‘*‘ Prayer for the 
King ’’ has been omitted too long from many Matins 
and Evensongs, due to several causes; and it is about 
time that we parsons appreciated that the prayer plays 
a great part for the steadiness and constitutionalism 
which is so much wanted nowadays. Its reinstate- 
ment in my own services pleased much a wise old 
farmer in my congregation. 

I am, etc., 


Yorkshire ** A PARSON ”’ 


[Many letters are held over owing to lack of space. 
—Ep. S.R.] 


Reviews 


CHANGED CONDITIONS OF SEA POWER 


America and the Atlantic. By Vice-Admiral 
G. A. Ballard. Duckworth. tos. 6d. net. 


DMIRAL BALLARD in this book deals with 

‘the constant action and reaction between the 
strategic situation in the Atlantic and the development 
of American history.’’ It is a theme on which Mahan 
touched in the great works he published a 
generation ago, wherein he correctly laid down the 
general principles of sea power and its influence on 
human affairs as they then existed. Admiral Ballard’s 
study is more detailed; it will be found in the highest 
degree stimulating ; it is fresh in thought and informed 
by the large practical experience of an officer who 
served with distinction as Director of Operations on 
our Admiralty War Staff and as Admiral of Patrols 
during the Great War. Even where the author does 
not completely convince, he musters his arguments 
well and can show a strong case. His main thesis is 
beyond dispute—that European dominion in America 
in its early days depended on naval strength in the 
Atlantic. Whether he is right in asserting that ‘‘with 
the exception of the Arabs—in a limited degree—no 
Oriental race, however formidable on the land, ever 
ventured into blue water,’’ seems, however, distinctly 
questionable in view of such conclusions as those at 
which Professor Elliot Smith and Mr. Perry are arriv- 
ing after an exhaustive study of Polynesian culture. 
For they hold that, step by step, some ancient 
Oriental people with a civilization derived from Egypt 
passed over the Pacific from Indonesia to America, and 
they have produced so much evidence in favour of their 
theory that it cannot be rejected offhand. 

Much that Admiral Ballard has to say of English 
colonial policy will be quite new to the vast majority 
of readers. It is well to be reminded that the oft dis- 
paraged Charles I was the first imperialist, that he 
showed ‘‘ a shrewd and liberal judgment ’’ in dealing 
with the American colonists, that there was another 
side to the famous Ship Money controversy, and that, 
when he placed his noble head on the block, ‘‘ every 
British dependency from Newfoundland to the Barba- 
does lost a sincere well-wisher.”’ It is also well that 
the United States, whose popular histories still continue 
to be full of criticism of us, should have Bancroft’s 
verdict once more recalled, that ‘‘ England was their 
guardian rather than their ruler.’’ But for the English 
defeat of the Armada, North America would probably 
have been French. For, as the author points out, 
Spanish power was then declining and the star of 
France was in the ascendant. So, too, if Holland 
had prevailed in the desperate and protracted battles 
of the seventeenth century, when thirteen English 
admirals fell before the Dutch navy was shattered, it is 
‘* almost incontrovertible ’’ that the English of Massa- 
chusetts, Maryland and Virginia ‘‘ would have been 
faced with the alternative of quitting the land of their 
choice or submitting to the rule of France, which never 
granted a shred of self-government or freedom to its 
oversea dependencies.’’ This struggle with Holland 
Admiral Ballard regards as the greatest crisis in 
English history between the defeat of the Armada and 
the overthrow of Germany; and perhaps he is right, 
though in the terrible conflict with the revolted 
American colonies England all but succumbed, when 
France, Spain and Holland entered the war against her. 

The fustian of the American school books regarding 
the tea duties seems more than ridiculous in view of 
the fact that the money was wanted not for England 
but for the protection of the Americans themselves. 
Even then the American theory seems to have been that 
the English taxpayer must bear all the burdens. If 
the English Government showed want of tact, every 
other European Government of that day was much 
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more selfish and grasping. Two important new con- 
clusions—both of them in some degree disputable— 
are reached by Admiral Ballard in his treatment of this 
American was. He holds that the French commanders 
must have received confidential instructions ‘‘ to assist 
the Americans to the extent of preventing a decisive 
British success, but not to the extent of causing a 
decisive British defeat,’’ with the object of keeping 
England entangled in America and wearing her out. 
But the absence of all documentary proof of such in- 
structions is a serious fact against his theory. He 
also rejects Mahan’s view that, without the aid of 
France, the American Colonies could never have gained 
their independence; on the ground that British experi- 
ence a century later in the Boer wars showed the 
enormous difficulty of crushing even a weak adversary 
in a remote field. 

Admiral Ballard’s reflections on the present strategic 
influence of the Atlantic are of extreme importance and 
suggest questions as to what the United States wants 
to do with the enormous fleet which it is building up 
at such vast expense. Has it become the most aggres- 
sive and imperialist of Powers? The modern warship, 
unlike her sailing predecessor, is almost helpless with- 
out extraneous accessories, aircraft, coaling stations, 
oil tanks, dockyards and extensive industrial establish- 
ments. She requires—if she is a surface vessel—a 
submarine-proof ‘‘ funk-hole’’ in which to shelter 
during the intervals between her cruises. She needs, 
too, a host of auxiliaries. _ No European or Asiatic 
Power has the facilities necessary for a naval war with 
the United States, and none of them can get at her, 
if she on her part cannot at present get at them. So 
that, if Admiral Ballard is right—and everything in 
the recent war seems to support him—sea power has 
lost its universality and has become localized. If this 
conclusion is correct, it is of vast significance and 
renders a great deal that Mahan wrote no longer applic- 
able to modern affairs. The enigma of the American 
fleet has still to be solved. Is it to be employed to 
force prohibition on an indignant world, as the now 
recovering Bolshevik navy is intended to force Com- 
munism on mankind? Or is it meant to conquer China 
for American trade? There is, however, this security 
against aggression, that the modern American, as 
Admiral Ballard reminds us, does not take kindly to 
the sea, perhaps owing to the infusion of Irish blood, 
for the southern Irish have always been indifferent 
seamen. 


THE MAD MULLAH 


The Mad Mullah of Somaliland. By Douglas 
Jardine. Jenkins. 16s. net. 


R about twenty years British authority in Somali- 
land was defied by the Mad Mullah, and though 
he died a refugee with but few of his original adherents 
around him, in a sense he was never crushed. Given 
another year or two of life, he would have probably 
resumed operations against the British. He had the 
will to do so, and even with his forces destroyed or 
scattered, and almost all members of his family cap- 
tives, he had refused generous terms of surrender. 
That he had the ability to conjure up new forces under 
the most unpromising conditions, his whole career is 
proof. He may have been mad, and it is known that 
an operation on his head had been performed in his 
youth by native surgeons; he was certainly cruel, 
sensual, capricious and arrogant to the limit of sanity 
if not beyond it; but Haji Mohammed bin Abdulla 
Hassan was a man of rare talent and tenacity, whose 
extraordinary career deserved a biographer. 

Mr. Jardine is qualified to tell his story by intimate 
knowledge of the country, and since he writes lucidly 
and with some vivacity, the book is entertaining as well 
as informative. The Mad Mullah, however, remains 
something of a mystery to the end. In the beginning, 
he was probably sincere enough. When, in 1895, he 
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first appeared as a religious agitator, the Salihieh 

about eight years old. This sect, originating with 
Mohammed Salih, of Mecca, had split the Ahmedieh 
but the two sections remained friendly and equally 
hostile to the Kadariyeh, and the Mad Mullah was 
originally, we believe, no more than an exceptionally 


' zealous preacher of Salihieh asceticism, who inveighed 


against tea-drinking much as the Mad Mullahs of 
Europe and America have been heard denouncing wine. 
bibbing. Failure among the comparatively sophisti- 
cated people of the coast towns sent him into the 
interior. Then for a time he did good, and British 
authorities unfortunately gave his increasing power 
some recognition, because it was convenient to deal 
with the remoter populations through one whose 
decisions as arbitrator in disputes were pretty gener- 
ally respected. A slight experience of political power 
sufficed to transform the Mad Mullah into an aspirant 
to supreme temporal as well as spiritual control over 
British Somaliland, and for two decades, with the 
briefest pauses, he harried the tribes friendly to us and 
drove our administrators to desperation. 

British policy towards the Mad Mullah took the 
course cynically expected in such circumstances by 
everyone who knows our ways in the wilder parts of 
the East. Operations were periodically undertaken 
with inadequate forces, and the skill and daring of 
local officials and subordinate commanders secured suc- 
cesses to which we were not entitled. But the enemy 
merely dispersed, and rallied for further mischief. The 
wretched friendlies were required to hold firmly by 
their British protectors, though every year they received 
proof that aid would come too late or on a scale much 
too small. Natives in British employ near the coast 
were expected to be strictly loyal, though their 
families and their flocks were in the interior, at the 
mercy of the Mad Mullah and his raiders. At long 
last, after heavy expenditure, some brilliant petty 
victories and one small but very damaging reverse, a 
change of policy was decreed. It was decided to 
relinquish all pretence of responsibility for the interior, 
and, after arming the friendlies, to leave them to defend 
themselves. When anarchy followed, an attempt was 
made to meet the situation by organizing a small force 
of constabulary with severe geographical and other 
limits to its work. Out of that proceeded some almost 
unintelligible successes, and then the inevitable tragedy 
which rendered the name of the gallant but perhaps 
injudicious Corfield familiar to the British public and 
initiated a lengthy and bitter controversy. And so the 
trouble in Somaliland dragged on to the outbreak of 
the Great War and through it, to end only three years 
ago, when the Mad Mullah was defeated and driven 
out of the country, very narrowly escaping capture. 

The narrative of the four serious British expeditions 
against the Mad Mullah could hardly be given more 
clearly than it is in the book before us. We, however, 
would rather draw attention to Mr. Jardine’s perfectly 
just reflections on the eventual defeat of the Mad 
Mullah, misunderstanding of which has encouraged 
false inferences. The final operations were well 
planned, very rapidly carried out, and thoroughly satis- 
factory in result. Yet the Mad Mullah was really 
defeated not by this last effort, but by years of attri- 
tion. His former following had been thinned by losses 
in battle, by one important secession, by his own 
ferocity. The constant postponement of his triumph 
over the infidel had weakened faith in his mission. The 
belief that he would make the truly religious of his 
supporters invulnerable had died out. The British 
victory proved very little except that even Mad Mullahs 
cannot count for more than twenty years on their 
resources in men and in enthusiastic credulity. In 
particular, valuable as was the work of airmen, it did 
not prove that the wild places of the Empire can be 
kept in order by air force alone, for it is usually impos- 
sible to do much material injury to primitive tribes by 
bombing their rude and temporary dwelling places, and 
the moral effect evaporates before long. As for the 
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main lesson of the Mad Mullah’s career, we present 
Mr. Jardine with the story of the young British officer 
on another frontier, who telegraphed to headquarters, 
“New God having appeared on frontier, am in 


pursuit.”” 
SUNDAY REVIEWS 


Books on the Table. By Edmund Gosse. 
8s. 6d. net. 


R. GOSSE touches nothing in the way of literary 
criticism without making it interesting. Long 

he earned this reputation by illuminating the in- 
jssated gloom of Scandinavia and the vaporous 
delicacy of the Symbolists. We might possibly some- 
times venture to disagree with him, but we could never 
find him dull. He is still one of the few critics who 
could venture to republish a series of reviews written 
in the ordinary course of Sunday journalism in the 
confident expectation that they would find a fresh if 
not a wider public—an expectation which this collec- 
tion of some forty articles from the Sunday Times will 
do nothing to falsify. This shows not only what a 
writer Mr. Gosse is, but what a wonderful thing 
literature is. In some respects it reminds us of the 
quatrain which ends “* and so ad infinitum.”’ Virgil 
or Moliére wrote something more or less original—if 
we allow for the tendency of great men to take their 
s where they find them. Somebody else—say 
Laharpe—wrote a criticism on their work. Saint- 
Beuve criticized the critic. Now a modern Frenchman 
writes a book on Saint-Beuve, and Mr. Gosse bases 
one of his best articles on it—and here are we at the 
tail of the procession clinging to the skirts of Mr. 
Gosse. Is it not rather like Thackeray’s description of 
the whole family, down to the charwoman and the cat, 
making a living out of one inkstand? And the truly 
wonderful thing is that in Mr. Gosse’s case the result 
has no favour of crambe repetita, but is as full of vita- 
mines as if it had never been cooked before. The 
reason is that, like Sainte-Beuve, he always goes back 
to the original and generally has something individual 
to say about it. Age cannot wither him, and this new 
volume is a welcome companion to the half-dozen 
friendly volumes in the same brown livery that already 
stand—not exactly where Homer and where Shake- 
speare are, but in the congenial company of Walter 
Bagehot and Leslie Stephen, Traill and Lang and 


’ Austin Dobson—and not so far from Sainte-Beuve and 


Matthew Arnold, who are the best shadows in this kind. 
Mr. Gosse is not one who dwells “‘ in frigid air of 
thought ’’ alone, and it is his power of humane appre- 
ciation as much as anything which gives a permanent 
value to even the slightest of his critical essays. 


POPULAR SCIENCE 


The History of Medicine. By Walter Libby. Con- 
stable. 15s. net. 

The Wonder Book of Chemistry. By Jean-Henri 
Fabre. Fisher Unwin. tos. net. 


NE of the finest lines of Lucretius describes how 
in his day the healing art muttered low in voiceless 
ear 

mussabat tacito medicina timore. 
The record of achievement set forth in Dr. Libby’s in- 
teresting narrative shows that the practitioners of 
medicine are nowadays entitled to speak above their 
breath—as indeed is their habit, especially in Dr. 
Libby’s native land. Probably the two great dis- 
coveries of the nineteenth century, anesthesia and anti- 
septic surgery, have done more to alleviate the physical 
sufferings of humanity than all the previous research of 
medical men. Dr. Libby begins his story with the 
priest-physicians of Egypt and Babylonia, and traces 
the progress of medicine through Hippocrates and 
Galen, Vesalius and Boerhaave, Hunter and Von Baer 
‘othe present day. His treatment is bright but some- 


what superficial, and he is at his best in a chapter like 
that on the introduction of anesthetics, where the 
human interest is stronger than the purely scientific 
element. By adding a@hort bibliographical section to 
each chapter he shows the student where to go for 
fuller information—a useful habit based on evidently 
wide reading. The general reader will find, however, 
all that he is likely to require in Dr. Libby’s own 
readable pages. 

M. Fabre’s account of elementary chemistry, in the 
shape of conversations between an uncle and his 
nephews, is evidently a pretty old book, as one may 
judge from its references to the prohibitive price of 
calcium—which was procurable before the war at three 
or four shillings a pound—and to the common use of 
percussion caps and black gunpowder. We doubt if it 
will be of much interest to the modern English child, 
who will be in danger of trouble if he acquires from it 
the habit of spelling ‘‘ liter’’ and ‘‘ fiber,’’ ‘* sul- 
phid ’’ and ‘‘ chlorin.’’ These American spellings do 
not matter in a book like Dr. Libby’s, intended for 
adult readers, but we think that it is’'a mistake to offer 
them to children, who are expected to conform in these 
matters to the customs of their own country, and have 
quite enough trouble with English spelling without 
being confused by these alternatives. 


TROUBLED HUNGARY 


Hungary and Democracy. By C. J. C. Street. 
Fisher Unwin. tos. 6d. net. 


N this book Mr. Street draws attention to the 

reactionary tendency of the Horthy Government in 
Hungary and its menace to peace. He begins by 
describing the efforts of the Magyars from 1868 to 1918 
to impose their language and culture on the other races 
that lived within their territory, and indicates that if 
the Central Empires had won the war, these efforts 
would have been persisted in with increasing strenuous- 
ness—as no doubt would have been the case, for the 
spirit of the Magyars is excessively Imperialistic, not to 
say domineering, as is shown at present by the oppres- 
sive treatment of the non-Magyar elements still to be 
found in post-war Hungary. Before the war Hungary 
had an area of 125,000 square miles and a population of 
20,000,000; she now has about 33,000 square miles 
and 7,500,000 people, of whom, however, 800,000 
are non-Magyar. The area and population she 
lost were transferred to Rumania, Czecho-Slovakia, 
and Yugo-Slavia by the peace treaties on the basis 
generally of the principles of self-determination, but this 
has operated so as to leave 800,000 Magyars under the 
Rumanians, 636,000 under the Czecho-Slovakians, and 
100,000 under the Yugo-Slavs. As Mr. T. P. O’Connor 
says in his preface to this book, such a transfer of 
allegiance is a bitter thing to a proud race like the 
Magyars, and calls for some sympathy with them, par- 
ticularly if their national minorities in these countries 
are being badly treated—but that is not true, except 
to some extent as regards Rumania. What appears to 
be the fact is that the Magyar minorities in the Suc- 
cession States are dealt with much more fairly than 
ever were the non-Magyar peoples in pre-war Hungary. 
All this Mr. Street brings out very well. Of course, 
there is the other side of the question—the side which 
has been ably presented by Lord Newton, who asserts 
that Hungary was treated with ‘‘ vindictive ferocity ” 
by the Allies. This book is a reply to Lord Newton, 
but it is a good deal more, for it discloses how extensive 
is the propaganda now being carried on by the Magyars 
for a readjustment of the peace treaties in their favour, 
and how active the Horthy Government is in stirring up 
trouble in the neighbouring regions. While it is 
possible that there may be some readjustment, it is 
unlikely that the frontiers laid down will be changed in 
the main, as, speaking broadly, they follow natural 
lines; Mr. Street makes this clear. 
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GAUGUIN 


The Letters of Paul Gauguin to George Daniel de 
Monfried. Translatedg by Ruth Pielkova. 
Heinemann. 8s. 6d. net. 


HE glamour cast round Gauguin’s life in Tahiti by 

‘‘Noa-Noa’’ is effectually dispelled by his letters to 
Daniel de Monfried. They reveal the rebel and outcast, 
scarred by poverty and disease, alternating between 
black despair and careless enthusiasm, with a 
Micawber-like fertility in abortive financial expedients 
and confidence that something would turn up. But the 
sordid story gains an almost tragic grandeur from 
Gauguin’s intense and unshakeable belief in his art. 
Selfish and callous, a bad citizen and worse husband, 
he may have been; but always and only to the one end 
of complete self-expression. For that no sacrifice was 
too great, either of himself or others. Here and there 
in the letters comes out his artistic creed, the resolute 
turning from imitation to interpretation, through form 
and colour of the mystery of men and nature. ‘‘ Some- 
times I hear people say : That arm is too long. Yes and 
no. No, principally, provided as you elongate, you 
discard verisimilitude to reach out for mystery.’’ 
Typical is the advice he gives to mix sand with model- 
ling clay. ‘‘ It will make many useful difficulties for 
you and will keep you from seeing the surface and fall- 
ing into the atrocious trickiness of the Beaux Arts 
school.” As one reads, exasperation with the man’s 
perversity and obstinacy changes to admiration at his 
courage and singlemindedness; and in his deathbed 
fight for the rights of the natives against the white 
civilization he hated, he touches heroism. 


The present translation is competent and quite read- 
able. Some comparatively unimportant letters in the 
original French edition are omitted; but a useful con- 
necting and explanatory commentary is given, embody- 
ing extracts from Noa-Noa and other sources. More 
information, especially concerning the many people 
mentioned, and less discursive enthusiasm, would have 
improved the book. 


TUTANKHAMEN 


Tutankhamen: Amenism, Atenism, and Egyptian 
Monotheism. By Sir E. A. Wallis Budge. 
Martin Hopkinson. tos. 6d. net. 


HIS is one of the many popular books called forth 

by the recent discoveries. It does not profess to 
contain any new facts or views, for, as is justly said, we 
know no more now about the history than we did before 
the tomb of Tutankhamen was opened. The author 
bluntly rejects the various wild theories which have 
been put about. It might have been expected that 
some account of the objects lately found would have 
been included; but the dozen plates are nearly all con- 
cerned with the previous reigns, and the small blocks 
are figures of gods which play little part in explain- 
ing the text. It would seem that this book was 
being written before the discovery of the tomb of 
Tutankhamen, as it is said that ‘‘ there is no evidence 
that he had a tomb specially prepared for him.” Davis 
found some objects of the king, and ‘‘ these facts cer- 
tainly suggest that Davis found a tomb of Tutank- 
hamen.” After naming other objects of the king, it is 
suggested ‘‘ that the royal tomb was being plundered 
during the early years of the nineteenth century.” The 
whole position is left uncertain. 


The attitude towards Akhenaten shows an unusual 
antipathy, in opposition to the exaggerated accounts 
that have poured out. Yet there can be no daubt of his 
originality, in his view that the rays of the sun are the 
activating power of nature, and in adopting naturalis- 
tic modes in art. It is said that there was no recog- 
nition of a future life; but the formula on the heart- 


23 June 
23 June 1923 
scarab is that of granting the : 

and receiving food from A 
Aten. It is said that one of the couches is sim of the 
figure of the monster described in the judgme. = to the 
but the parts of animals named show that the ee 
quite different; moreover, the peculiar spots O are 
Hathor couch are clearly of Babylonian malieet the 
long eulogy of Lord Carnarvon, however dese The 
should not have attributed to him in 1915 th ty 
covery of the tomb of Amenhetep I, which was - is- 
open in 1910, nor the discovery of Hatshepsut’s — 
which was found by natives and examined b i ) 
Carter. As a summary of what was already in r. 
and as a corrective to some of the high-flown j dealin’ 
that is too popular, this work will fill a useful pl sm 
although opinions may differ as to some details. place, 


IMPRESSIONIST ARCHEOLOGY 


Angker, Ruins in Cambodia. By P. Jea 
de Beerski. Grant Richards. 


in the scientific sense is concerned 
with facts rather than fancies and draws its con. 
clusions from stratification distribution and technical 
details. It endeavours to date the objects of its study 
to discover their origin and to show what influences 
have converged to produce a given form. It is carefyl 
to distinguish the immediate data of the senses: from 
the inferences of the observer no less than from what 
he gathers from literature or tradition. Judged by 
these standards, Mr. de Beerski’s work cannot be 
reckoned as a serious contribution to human know- 
ledge. His sketch of Khmer history may be abso- 
lutely accurate; but we do not learn whether the 
knowledge is his own or derived from printed records; 
when in the same chapter he cites passages from 
inscriptions, we are not told whether the translation 
is his own or by another hand. Nothing is attempted 
in the way of bibliography and it is characteristic of the 
whole book that it should be issued without an index. 
Even the illustrations are mostly sketches by the 
author’s skilful hand—a method that may tell us the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, but 
may also mislead by interpreting outlines of doubtful 
signification. 

The author has put down his thoughts as they come, 
not in order but haphazard, and he is more concerned 
with the inward symbolism of a statue or a temple 
than with dimensions. ‘‘ A cold enumeration of facts,” 
he says, ‘‘ is the falsest description possible . . . it is 
boring to all but specialists and only produces a notion 
of chaotic information.’’ But if Mr. de Beerski has 
not produced a work that will make much appeal to the 
scientific archeologist, his vivid style and his feeling 
for the beauties of the ruins which he was sent to 
investigate should procure him many readers; one can 
read his descriptions of temple sculptures representing 
scenes of life in bygone ages and involuntarily look 
back to the beginning to make sure that the writer is 
not narrating some of his own experiences, so natur- 
ally does the description read. 


The people of Cambodia who built the temples dealt 
with in this work are of Indian origin, the Khmer, as 
is shown not merely by their language but also by 
their tradition; but when the author assures us that 
they are decidedly Aryan in every characteristic, he 
goes beyond his brief; Aryan is primarily a linguistic 
term and the mere fact that the Mon-Khmer group of 
languages are non-Aryan is sufficient to disprove the 
assertion; it is also permissible to feel some doubts as 
to whether the inhabitants of Angkor numbered 4 
million in the century it was founded or in any 
other ; but in the main Mr. de Beerski is judicious. If, 
as appears from occasional odd phrases and misuse 
words, this book is written in an acquired tongue, his 
mastery of English is wonderful to a degree. 
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ag June 1973 
New Fiction 
By GERALD GOULD 


The Ghost Moth. By Kathleen Crichton Lion. 


Heinemann. 7S. 6d. net. 
The Kiss to the Leper. By Frangois Mauriac. 
Translated by James Whitall. Heinemann. 


6s. net. 
December the Fourteenth. By Dmitri Merezhkov- 


sky. Translated by Nathalie A. Duddington. 
Cape. 7S. 6d. net. 


HE relation between the beauty of art and the 
ruelty of fact is the oldest of critical questions, 
and perhaps no more capable of mere solution than life 
itself. It has the quality of the ultimate. There it is, 
and we can think what we like of it, but we cannot 
reduce it to simpler terms. Here are pain, sickness, 
geformity, death, despair, ** horror and scorn and hate 
and fear and indignation ’’; we are crushed, stunned, 
pewildered; and along comes the artist, very often in 
his personal relations to experience as bewildered as we, 
but in that special and magical domain of his art able 
to take the most sordid matter and twist it into a 
tragedy or a symphony that lifts the soul on wings. 
No criticism is possible of his subject as such, for, as 
such, it does not exist. The theme comes to life in 
the expression ; and, if the handler of it can make us 
believe that it is true, he has linked it on to the central 
invincibility of the human spirit, and so given it that 
moral sanction in which we must believe if we are not 
tobe left believing in nothing. But this is no explana- 
tion of the mystery, for the invincibility hailed by art 
is something profounder than anything recognized in 
material experience. We see a good man broken on 
the rack of this tough world: his goodness, it seems, 
goes from him: but the artist, if he chooses that for 
this theme, must make something beautiful of that. As 
for the answer that he need not choose it—well, he 
must. For, more truly, it has chosen him. He need 
not concentrate his immediate attention upon it, but if 
his vision of the world excludes it, if he sees life shorn 
of its iniquity, he has failed. 
And if I drink oblivion of a day, 
So shorten I the stature of my soul. 

Genius is an infinite capacity for interpreting pains. 
And the only relevant question is whether, in the par- 
ticular instance, the pains, which we know are there 
to be interpreted, receive their interpretation. 

The three books before me—two translated and one 
home-born—all deal with extreme forms of human 
suffering. To take the English book first: though it 
deals with painful things, it is redeemed from sordid- 
ness by a poetical sincerity. The heroine is a hunch- 
back, whose mother dies in childbirth ; the father, being 
drunk when the baby is first put into his arms, drops 
her; and the tragic irony is that, by nature and habit, 
he is not drunken or careless, but sober and devoted. 
The effect on the child’s mind of her physical suffering 
is well rendered; the morbid reactions are faced, but 
not exacerbated ; and there is an extraordinarily good 
sub-plot, of the jealousies and desires felt by the woman 
who looks after the child—and after the father. The 
character who does not convince me is Mary O’Gill, 
the tramp—‘‘ a fine, red-haired, loose-limbed, big- 
tipped woman ”’—who wanders about the country 
tuking her pleasure with the men she happens to meet. 
She is philosopher as well as tramp; she has theories 
a well as children. She says: ‘‘ Men do not often 
be, love as women do, love love for the 
tkauty of love, for beauty not greed of it.” 
And she says: ‘‘ I love as the wild things love.’”’ . . . 
‘he is primitive nature and the spirit of the good red 
uth and the high romance of simple things; she is 
mgabondage and the call of the open road; and life 
Ssweet, brother, and there’s likewise a wind on the 
the... Ono! She is the Voice of Culture. 
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‘ The Kiss to the Leper ’ is a brief and terrible story. 
It is about a young man, diseased in body and mind, 
physically unfit for the marriage into which his priest 
compels him. Everything about him is ugly and 
ridiculous—except the desire of his heart. His whole 
life is a bitter and morbid realization of his failures; he 
can face nobody, achieve nothing; his capacity of 
heroic love turns to his own hurt. Strongly drawn, 
too, is the wife—young, simple, ignorant, longing and 
starving. She, in her inarticulateness, is something 
that the rhetorical lady in ‘ The Ghost Moth’ is not. 
She has one consolation, the religious. She clings, 
even after her husband’s death—indeed, more than 
ever then, for then her pure and humble spirit afflicts 
itself with remorse—to the ideal of renunciation. The 
terror and heaviness implicit in the story are trans- 
muted by the sensitiveness of the handling; the book 
is on the grand scale of tragedy. 

So too is ‘ December the Fourteenth.’ Here, how- 
ever, there is no question of creating tragedy out of 
the writer’s imagination : the main facts are historical, 
and Heaven knows they are tragic enough. ‘‘ From 
November 27, when the news of Alexander I’s death 
was received, an extraordinary stillness reigned in 
Petersburg.’’ Who was to succeed—Constantine or 
Nicolas? Constantine, away in Poland, with his repu- 
tation of savagery—or Nicolas, on the spot, with the 
reputation of having ‘‘ a perfect mastery of the Prus- 
sian army regulations,’’ and ‘‘ being altogether a 
German ’’? The intrigues which decided in favour of 
Nicolas are subsidiary; the author’s interest is in the 
opportunity which the division gave to the revolution- 
aries. The revolutionary leaders threw away the 
opportunity. They did not lead. One of them says 
despairingly : ‘‘ All Russians are like that: splendid 
people in their thoughts, but in action—soft, mushy, 
as it were, boneless.’’ There was the appearance of 
cowardice and treachery, but motives are deeper than 
those labels : we are shown the deep, haunting, paralyz- 
ing doubts and infirmities of the spirit. All through 
that December the fourteenth the mutineers stood in 
the great square, success in their hands and slipping 
out of it—stood cold, ignorant, hungry and leaderless ; 
and all through the day the resistance and purpose of 
the other side were hardening—and time was given for 
the cannon to be brought up. It is a grim and unfor- 
gettable picture. Kahovsky, a character removed from 
the other revolutionaries into a silent and restless 
world of his own, a world of unplumbable bitterness, 
overhears, on the eve of what is to be the great day, 
one of the leaders disputing with another about the 
Unconditional Absolute, and interjects : 


You are wrong to laugh. . . . He is saying the very thing 
that is needed. Everything else is nonsense in comparison. 
If it is worth while to make a revolution at all, it is only for 
this. If one is to live, the world as a whole must be justified ! 

That is the point. That is the meaning of books, and 
of the criticism of books, just as it is the meaning of 
every other attempt, artistic or personal, to express 
man’s central secret. ‘‘ The world as a whole must be 
justified.’ The discussion of historical accuracy, the 
allocation of praise or blame to historical characters, 
is to this point irrelevant. ‘* The historian,’’ says 
Sir Philip Sidney, ‘‘ being captived to the truth of a 
foolish world, is many times a terror from well doing, 
and an encouragement to unbridled wickedness.’’ And 
he belauds by comparison the poet, who can reward the 
just and punish the unjust. But he is wrong. For if 
indeed the truth makes captive instead of setting free, 
the poet—and the novelist—are in no better case than 
the historian. If the world is foolish, no more than 
the historian can the creative writer ignore so important 
a fact. The distinguishing mark of truth is not to be 
imaginative or historical, but to be true; and, because 
Merezhkovsky takes us through agonies of fear, 
betrayal, and suffering, without ever losing sight of that 
divinity in human things before which historical con- 
troversy is silenced, we must pay tribute to the great- 
ness of this terrible but noble tale. 
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A . Atso Correct : Trike, Avalon, Gunton, Dolomite ¢ 
crostics Lethendy, Mrs. Culley, Mrs. E. G, Hoare, Barberry, W % E. Pp, 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZES 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—In each 
case a Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue 
of the Saturpay Review in which the problem was set. 


RULES. 


1.—The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by one of the following firms :— 
Allen & Uawia Harrap Milis & Boon 


Bale, Sens & Danielsson Heinemann Murray 
Basil Blackwell Herbert Jenkins Nash & Grayson 
Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder Stoughton Odhams Press 
bourse Hodge Putnam's 
Caapman & Hall Hurst & Blackett Routledge 
Collins Hutchinson Sampson Low 
Deat -Jarrold Selwya Blount 
Fisher Unwin John Lane, The Bodley S.P.C.K. 
Feulis Head Stanley Paul 
Grant Richards Macmillan Ward, Lock 
Gyldendal Melrose Werner Laurie 


2.—Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition '’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Revigw, 9 King Street, London, 
W.C.2. 

3.—The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

Competitors not complying with these Rules will be disqualified. 


Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 68. 


Two Posts 1n VICTORIA’sS ERA SUNG, 

ONE SMOOTH AS GLASS, ONE ROUGH AS TIGER’S TONGUE. 
Their willing victims here the priests await ; 
And here the conquering Moslem bowed to fate. 
Plain-spoken people might call this a lie. 

Has been by ladies used, their cheeks to dye. 
Sought vainly by the alchemists of old. 

Did Shylock, think you, clip this coin of gold? 
Apocryphal! We cannot use it here. 

The meat that came from me cost thirty dear. 

A word which youth should learn betimes to utter. 
** Not on this earth! ’’ I heard a cynic mutter. 
1l. From Cornish village two-thirds take away. 

12. ‘A Frenchman’s self! ’’ say you; and so | say. 
13. With belt and sword equipped, he brilliant shines. 
14. The profit yielded by some dear-bought mines. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 66. 


‘* Or LONDON ‘ SIGHTS ’ THE FINEST,’? MANY FEEL.— 
‘* THe FINEST SITE IN Europg,’’ TESTE PEEL. 


It bites! Behead it without loss of time! 
Descendant of those ‘‘ dragons of the prime ’’? 
Denotes a ghostly ruler’s civil rank. 

Groaned in its cells has many a noble Frank. 
Fair are the isles, but you, Sam, are de trop. 
Set nothing down, I charge you, in this row! 

It creeps on slowly: lop the final letter. 

In tropic woods our movements this may fetter. 
You silly bird, your hissing daunts me not! 

10. She’s in the middle, though they’re burning hot! 
1l. Pugnacious fowl! we'll turn you end for end. 
12. Fits, if you throw away the gold, my friend. 
13. The line would serve us, were that hill away. 
14. O’er Lapland snows he'll trot the livelong day. 
15. Upon my banks did little Em’ly play? 


OP 


Solution of Acrostic No. 66. 


gN a T 
AlligatoR 
iar A? 1 The tiara and keys are the badges of the 
I F3 papal dignity; the tiara of the Pope’s 
SamO A civil rank, and the keys of his juris- 
diction.” 
A Ge 2In this island (known to readers of 
L ian A * Monte Cristo’) there was a French 
G ande R state prison. 
A she S 
L iau Q 
L iq Uor 


E qu Ator® 3In Devonshire a rocky hill is known as 
ReindeeR a tor. 
ar 


Acrostic No. 66.—Mr. Lionel Cresswell, The Hall, Burley-in- 
Wharfedale, is the winner, and has selected as his prize ‘ Salmon 
and Trout Angling,’ by Joseph Adams, published by Hutchinson 
and reviewed in our columns on June 9 under the title of ‘ Fly- 
fishing.’ Fourteen other solvers asked for this book, and twenty- 
five wanted ‘ An Indiscreet Chronicle from the Pacific.’ ‘ The 
Hopeful Journey,’ ‘ Pre-Raphaelite and other Poets,’ and ‘ Climbs 
on Alpine Peaks ’ were each called for by eleven competitors. 


Winchester, St. Ives, Lilian, Mess, A. de ebay. 

Vaughan, C, Mackenzie, Shorne Hill, H. M, 
Coque, Iago, Nickie, Eldav, J. Christie, Boskerris, C. | M. Petty, 
Carlton, M. A. S. McFarlane, Gay, Jeune, Mrs ‘: Warden, 
Ransom, Druid, M. Hogarth, C. Price, Baiho 
W. E. B. Wadsley, Oakapple, F. 1. Morcom, Hon” forty, 
William Birkenruth, J. Fatkin, Monks Hill, Quis one anal 
cunian, R. H. C., Mrs, Oswald Haggie,’ 
J. Wisdom, H. Lees, L. H. S., N. O. Sellam, R Hee, Metta, 
and A, R. N. Cowper-Coles. Glamis, 


Ong Licht Wronc.—M. Overton, Diamon lican 
Churchyard, Peppy, C. H. Burton, Tyro, P 
Mrs. Wheeler, Nora H. Boothroyd, Rev. T. H. Curli; 

Dick, Dr. de Wesselow, Cruachan, J. G. Lockhart Dork, B. 
garet, K. C. H., Mrs. E. Ballard, V. E, Corbett, B = 
E. Bigham, Mrs. Fardell, W. J. Younger, B, R Set 
C. O. R., Lady Duke, and J. A. Johnston. ’ . 


Two Licuts Wronc.—C. A. S., Hedulo, Ma 
A. C. Bennett, Miss Finley, Lapin Agile, unl, bone 
Dorothy Jones, and Macgrotty.—All others more, , 


Acrostic No, 65.—Correct : N. O. Sellam, Annis, V: 
Light wrong: P. M. C., Avalon, R. Ransom, 


P. M. C., W. S. Price, Oakappie, Miss Finuey, C, 
Burton.—Light 12 of No. 63 should read Earthenware: I much 
regret the error, 


Stucco, Peppy, O. M.—Puppets are Mari 
whether an English translator uses the latter word or not. The 
Emperor Charlemagne, Don Gaiferos, and other Christians fared 
as badly as the Moors. I should have said, there are only 74 
chapters in Part II. In Part I there are 52. In the best 
English translations, Ormsby’s and Duffield’s, this arrangement 
is maintained. 


J. A. J.—If you will not allow that Gnats bite, then you mug 
expunge the words fleabite and fleabitten from your dictionaries, 
It would doubtless be more correct to say that mosquitoes pierce 
our flesh with their proboscis, but I shall continue to say that 
they bite me. 


A Collector's Notebook 


The sale of Sir Anthony de Rothschild’s collection of furniture, 
objets d’art and tapestry, to which reference was made in this 
column a week ago, brought some very good prices, the total for 
the two days being £76,668. The three highest-priced items of 
tapestry all went to French buyers—the four panels of Gobelins 
woven with Boucher subjects and signed F. Boucher at 15,00 
guineas ; three Gobelins tapestry lambrequins woven with palm. 
trees festooned with flowers and gilt draperies at the sides, at 
3,000 guineas; and a set of three panels of Aubusson tapestry, 
with Boucher subjects, at 1,600 guineas. Among the furniture, 
the minimum price obtained was for a Louis XV marqueterie 
table, with a rising cabinet in the centre with tambour front, 
bearing the estampille of J. L. Cosson (4,700 guineas); and 
among several other fine examples we may single out for men 
tion the exquisitely proportioned small table, also Louis XV 
marqueterie, but kidney-shaped, and bearing the signature of 
G. Peridiez (2,200 guineas). The six-panelled Louis XVI screen, 
painted with figures from the ‘ Comédie Italienne,’ brought £4Ml, 


The most notable event in the sale of pictures at Messrs. 
Christie’s on June 15 was the appearance of a picture by Greco, 
* Christ led to Calvary,’ sold by order of the liquidators of Messrs, 
Sandeman, Buck and Co. A composition of life-size, three-quarter 
length figures, this picture is a variant of a subject which, a 
was his custom, Greco frequently repeated with a number of 
modifications. The present example is one singularly noble in 
character, and shows the full maturity of Greco’s powers: so the 
price realized (3,200 guineas) throws into vivid relief how the 
market value of a picture may be adversely affected by its sub 
ject, irrespective of artistic quality, which indeed in the present 
case is one which would be worthy of any great public collection. 


There are not many collectors in this country who can hope to 
buy any of the nineteen books “‘ of the highest importance 
which are to be sold by Messrs. Sotheby on July 2. They include 
an early copy of the Mazarin Bible, a vellum copy of the 146) 
Bible, and a vellum Valerius Maximus of 1471, five Caxtons, 
Dame Juliana Berners, a unique Sarum Missal, a York Manual 
Missal and Hours, Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, five copies of the 
four folios of Shakespeare, and the Kilmarnock Burns in ® 
original wrappers. All of these came from the library of the 
late Earl of Carysfort, and their history is traced in the ille 
trated catalogue (5s.). The possession of even one or two 
these would make the reputation of a library, and the Maint 
books are not only the earliest books printed from movable ty 
but the finest examples of printing known. 
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Sir George Buchanan 


G.C.B., G.C.M.G , G.C.V.O. 


MY MISSION TO RUSSIA 
and other Diplomatic Memories 


IR George Buchanan’s important 
ake ble as a key 
tothe inner history Great 
pad and as a 


Last Voyage 
THE STORY OF THE QUEST 


COMMANDER FRANK WILD, C.B.E. 


STORY of hardship, 4 
danger, ppeintment, trage 
But it is also = story of high en- 
deavour and 
Reade more as a romance of adven- 
ture than a chronicle ef a ship’s voyage 
.. an enthralling stery of adventure, 
teld with greatest and accem- 


panied 
*"—Sunday 
ae Impression. 30/- net 


Cassells 
La Belle Sauvage, E.C. 


MONUMENTAL." —Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 


Secretarial Practice 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. net. Postage 9d. 


A New and completely revised Edition 
of this valuable Manual of the Chartered 
Institute of Secretaries. Prepared by 
the Council of the Institute in conjunc- 
tion with his Honour Judge SHEWELL 
Cooper. 


| {A Treatise covering the general routine of a 
| Secretary’s duties, with the full Text of the Com- 
| panies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, the Companies 


Act, 1913, the Registration of Business Names 
Act, 1916, and other Acts dealing with Com- 


panies. With other useful additions. 


from 


| CAMBRIDGE. 


il 


|W. HEFFER AND SONS LIMITED 
And of all Boshecllers. 


PRATTS 


PERFECTION SPIRIT 


ON TOP 
IN ALL 
ROAD 
TESTS 


he 


| 
} NCLO-AMERICAN OIL CO., LTD., LONDON, s.W.1. 


|DUCKWORTH & CO. 


A delightful volume of Literary Essays 


PIOUS OPINIONS 


By SIR CHARTRES BIRON. 10/6 net 
‘* Dr. Johnson, Pope, Evelyn, St. Simon, Richardson, Smollett, 
Marryat, Thackeray, Sydney Smith, Dickens, Wilkie Collins, and 
Trollope all pass in procession through his pages—a rich and 
varied collection of subjects, each of whom he turns to excellent 
account.’’— Westminster Gazette. 
** These essays are a joy. They are full of sound views, but they 
also abound in quaint touches which demand a satisfactory 
chuckle.’’-—Sunday Times. 


The Strategic Position of America in the Atlantic. 


AMERICA AND THE ATLANTIC 

By Vice-Admiral G. A. BALLARD. 10/6 net 
** No a book on a kindred topic has seen the light. . . 
It possesses in abundance every virtue necessary to books of its 
class. Its author knows his subject with a completeness which 
could result only from a long and loving study of maritime 
history.”"—Sunday Times. 


EDITH SITWELL’S Poems 


BUCOLIC COMEDIES (3/6) 


DUCKWORTH’S FICTION 


BEGGAR’S BANQUET 
By GLADYS ST. JOHN-LOE, Author of ‘‘Spilled 


Wine.”” 7/6 
A realistic and poignant story of a woman’s struggle against her 
environment and for life and love. 


THE MARSDEN CASE 
By F. M. FORD (Ford Madox Hueffer). 7/6 


** An extremely clever and entertaining comedy.’’—The Times. 


Send for a List of the Plays by John Galsworthy. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta St., Leadon, W.C.2 


KATHERINE MANSFIELD’S 
New Book of Stories 


THE DOVES’ 
NEST 


Introduction by J. Middleton Murry 6/- net 


On the wrapper of The Doves’ Nest are printed words in 
praise of Katherine Mansfield written by two of the most famous 
novelists of the day. 

John Galsworthy says :— 

“Her talent was unique among us; she could reach and 
bring before us the in-between spaces and things and 
thoughts. Her work stirs and excites us, and so quictly; 
it is all an expression of the mood in love with life, It has 
x * rare flavour that endures. Beautiful work!’ 

says :— 

“K. M.’s lovely mind has lit a whole dismal 
for me. Prelude is so wonderful that I can even forgive 
not going on. I daren’t ask for more. I put K. M. poe 
the world of effort and compromise.” 


BOHUN LYNCH 
has edited 


ISLES OF 
ILLUSION 


Letters from the South Seas. 7/6 net 


The letters which Mr. Lynch has here edited are real letters, 
written to him by a real person. “ Asterisk ” (to use the name 
given by the editor to his friend and correspondent) left school 
at sixteen and a half, and became in quick succession a medical 
student, a bank clerk, .a junior master in a preparatory school, 
an undergraduate at Oxford and a teacher in S. America. 
Finally the call of the South Seas became too imperative to 
be ignored. Throwing up his job “ Asterisk” sailed away. 
What he found among the Pacific Islands these letters show. 
But they not only tell a tale of errant happening—they reveal 
. — ity at once bitter and staunch, at once romantic and 
ntolerant.’ 


CONSTABLE: 


LONDON W.C.2 
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The Grand Trunk Grievance. By Hartley Withers 
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New Issues ooo 

Stock Market Letter 

Figures and Prices 


All communications respecting this department should be addressed 
to the City Editor, Saturpay Revmsw, 10 Throgmorton Avenue, 
E.C.2. Telephone: London Wall, 65485. 


The Business Outlook 


June 21, 1923. 10 Throgmorton Avenue, E.C. 


HERE is a tired feeling in the City and it looks 

as if the pace has been rather too hot in the 

matter of new issues. They have been placed 
with dramatic success, but people are beginning to 
wonder who is going to pay the instalments as they 
fall due, and what securities they will have to sell in 
order to do so. Two failures on the New York Stock 
Exchange, where failures are a rare event, are 
attributed partly to commitments in European cur- 
rencies, but also to indigestion due to issues that have 
been too slow in moving into the hands of real investors. 
The Lausanne deadlock has had its effect, and the wild 
movements in Continental exchanges, although the 
City pays astonishingly little heed to them, are a re- 
minder that events in the Ruhr, if they are spun out 
too long by political considerations, may have awkward 
economic reactions. 


ANGLO-ARGENTINE TRAMWAYS 

It would be as well for the municipality of Buenos 
Ayres to publish in England the facts upon which it 
has refused to allow the Anglo-Argentine Tramways 
to retain the increased rate of fare conceded to it in 
1920. The rate was only granted provisionally, but 
as the Ordinary shares have received no dividend for 
ten years and the Second Preference dividend is four 
years in arrears, the contention of the municipality’s 
advisers that ‘‘ the economic position of the Company 
is good,’’ requires definition. Apparently their argu- 
ments have been incorporated in a voluminous report, 
but until they are known here, the Company’s case 
must hold the field, especially as the increased rate 
temporarily allowed was according to the Chairman the 
cheapest public service in the City. 


MONEY AND EXCHANGE 

Money was quite scarce on the first three days of 
the week and although the exaggerated quietness of 
business and lack of bills to trade in made the demand 
for credit very slack, yet borrowers had to go to the 
Bank of England for small amounts. To-day the 
supply was more plentiful in places, though borrowers 
could still be found who were prepared to pay 2 per 
cent. Discount rates were firmly maintained in view 
of the demand for money anticipated next week, in 
connexion with the turn of the half-year. Foreign 
exchanges showed sterling nearly everywhere higher 
in value. Continental currencies were still demoralized 
by politics and serious depreciation was shown by 
France, Belgium, Italy, Hungary, Poland,.Germany, 
etc. The Greek drachma, however, continued to im- 
prove. New York moved in our favour, as did also 
Buenos Ayres and Montevideo; but Rio showed a small 
recovery. ‘ 


THE NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


For the week ended June 16, Expendit 

Revenue by £8 millions and the deheit rage is 
millions. Interest on War Debt 41 
lions, is responsible for the week’s poor show; 
accounts do not specify, but this interest js preedinne 
on our American Debt, an item which could well be 
shown separately. Departmental Advances ielded 
414} millions, but Bank of England Adena e 
repaid to the extent of £4 millions and Treasy Bill 
reduced by £44 millions. The Floating Debt is th . 
£6 millions higher on the week. 


THE GRAND TRUNK GRIEVANCE 
By Hartley WITHERS 


GOOD deal of prejudice against the Govern. 

ment of the Dominion of Canada has been 

aroused by its treatment of the shareholders 
in the Grand Trunk Railway Co., and they have 
certainly made an extremely unfortunate investment 
and deserve all the sympathy which is due to people 
under such circumstances. At the same time it has 
to be remembered that, perhaps with the exception 
of the First Preference Stock, the Grand Trunk Prefer. 
ence and Ordinary Stocks have been regarded as long 
as anybody can remember as highly speculative securi- 
ties; and those who bought them must, or ought to, 
have done so with the knowledge that they were buy. 
ing risky stocks in the hope of a high yield and capital 
appreciation against which they were bound to set the 
possibility involved by the risks which were obviously 
attached. 

Moreover, an examination of the facts shows that 
the Canadian Government has a very strong case, as 
must be admitted by any disinterested person who will 
consider without prejudice the answer that was pub 
lished at the end of last week by the Canadian Govem- 
ment to the memorial presented by a committee which 
had appealed to it on behalf of the Grand Trunk share- 
holders. The Canadian Prime Minister states that the 
Government had thought it advisable in the public 
interest to secure a report on the claims of the share- 
holders from such Canadian Government and railway 
officials as had been continuously in touch with the 
proceedings attending the acquisition of the railways. 
These expert witnesses recall the fact that the 
Canadian Government originally offered to take over 
the Grand Trunk and Grand Pacific Railways, to 
acquire all the assets, to relieve the Grand Trunk from 
its liabilities in respect of the Grand Trunk Pacific and 
from its obligation to operate the National Trans-Con- 
tinental Railway, and to assume other obligations and 
liabilities of both companies. In return the Govern- 
ment offered to make annual payments of $2,500,000 
for the first three years, $3,000,000 for the succeeding 
five years, and $3,600,000 thereafter, these sums to be 
distributed by the Grand Trunk management among 
the holders of 4 per cent. guaranteed and other stocks. 
This offer would, if it had been accepted by the En- 
glish management, have sufficed, as the report points 
out, to have paid 3 per cent. on the Guaranteed First 
and Second Preference and 2 per cent. on the Third 
Preference, leaving a small balance which could, ff 
desired, have gone to the Guaranteed Stock Holders, 
making their participation approximately 34 per cent. 
The proposal finally agreed to protected the Guaranteed 
Stock’s full 4 per cent., and by that arrangement “ the 
Guaranteed Stock Holders gained @rds of 1 per cent. 
and the Preference shareholders lost everything. The 
Preference shareholders are entitled to know why their 
interests were thus placed in hazard when the Canadian 
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Government, in its original offer, was prepared to g 
so far towards their protection.” 

This is a very palpable hit on the side of the Cana- 

.., Government. Instead of accepting an offer whicn 

as evidently reasonable, the representatives of the 
oad Trunk interests preferred to make an arrange- 
ment whereby the Guaranteed Stock was included with 
the bonded indebtedness, the interest on which was to 
be guaranteed by the Government, the other share 
capital, Preference and Ordinary stock to be acquired 
at valuations to be determined by arbitration. As 
everyone remembers the majority of the Board of 
Arbitration held that there was no value to the holders 
thereof of the stocks in question, having regard to the 
affairs of the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada at the 
date of the acquisition. The majority consisted of Sir 
Walter Cassels and Sir Thomas White, who both 
arrived at the conclusion that if the Canadian Govern- 
ment had not come to the relief of the railway 
receivership was inevitable. This being so, it 
gems to be quite unfair to charge the Canadian 
Government with injustice, because, having made an 
offer to the Grand Trunk Board of terms which would 
have secured an appreciable dividend for the Prefer- 
ence shareholders, having had this offer rejected and 
having referred the value of the Grand Trunk’s Prefer- 
ence and Common Stocks to arbitration, it accepted 
the decision of the majority of the arbitrators to the 
effect that the value of these securities was zero. 

With regard to the unfortunate plight of small in- 
vestors, the Canadian experts pointedly observe that 
they could not have been aware that the ‘* market 
value of their investment was dependent upon divi- 
dends which under proper methods of management and 
accounting could not have been declared, and which 
being declared enhanced unduly the market for Grand 
Trunk shares.’’ But they contend that innocent share- 


holders must appreciate that the Grand Trunk Railway 
Co. of Canada has for some years been insolvent, 
unable to meet its own charges or those of its sub- 
sidiary, and they conclude their report with the hope 
that English shareholders will be able to convince the 


former administration that it is their duty at least to 
take care of resultant cases of hardship. ‘‘ We feel 
that these unfortunate shareholders have a strong 
moral claim against the former Grand Trunk adminis- 
tration; as to the legal aspects, we do not presume to 
advise.” 


On this subject very plain language was used by 
Mr. Taft, who alone among the arbitrators considered 
that the Grand Trunk Preferences had some value. 
He says that ‘‘ in 1913 the operating revenues were 
improperly increased apparently in order to justify the 
declaration of a dividend on the three series of pre- 
ferred stocks, a full dividend on the first and second, 
and half on the third. Then came a period in which 
the London management was anxious to induce the 
Canadian Government to take the burden of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific off its back, on the ground that obliga- 
tion to run and finance the Pacific road might lead to 
the bankruptcy of the Grand Trunk. That led the 
London management to understate their operating re- 
venues and charge the Audit Office Fund during the 
years 1915, 1916 and 1917 with an aggregate of 
nearly $8 millions that should have appeared as addi- 
tional revenue. In 1919 and 1920, when the sale 
of the road to the Government was being faced as the 
best course, manipulation of the accounts was directed 
to making the financial condition of the road seem 
better than it was. This dealing with accounts by the 
London management admits of no defence, but it can- 
not be permitted to prejudice the interests of the share- 
holders in this case. But it is easy to understand 
that achievements of this kind do not make public 
opinion in Canada favourable to compassionate treat- 


‘ ment of shareholders whose representatives carried 


them out. 
Nevertheless, strong as is the Canadian Govern- 


ment’s case, it will be well advised, as a matter of 
practical financial politics, to consider whether some 
contingent reversion could not be secured, if and when 
something like normal profits return to the railway 
system of Canada and the rest of the world, to the 
shareholders of this Company whose history, as Mr. 
Taft says, is ‘‘ one which should arouse the gratitude 
of the people of Canada for the benefit which has come 
to them in the development of their country through 
the agency of this pioneer system of railways ’’— 
which was first in the field and had comparatively 
little assistance in the early days of its development 
from the Canadian Government. The real strength 
of the Company’s cuse was expressed in a memorial 
sent by the shareholders’ committee in last November, 
when it said that ‘‘ pessimistic views taken at a 
moment when all railways were contending with un- 
paralleled difficulties arising from the war, should not 
be taken as the basis to determine the permanent 
values of railway undertakings. It must be always 
borne in mind that the Grand Trunk were under con- 
tinued pressure from the Government persistently to 
raise wages, whereas the rise in rates to meet the 
actual costs was continually delayed and was never . 
adequate to meet the increased cost of wages and 
materials.’’ This contention, that the Canadian 
Government was itself partly responsible for the par- 
lous state of Grand Trunk finances was not answered 
by the railway experts who were charged with the task 
of considering the memorial. It is quite possible that 
without it the tragedy of the Pacific extension might 
have driven the Grand Trunk into the hands of a 
receiver, but it remains a very relevant point. 


BLEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


HE gross profit of the Bleachers’ Associa- 
tion for the year ended March 31, amount- 


ing to £1,495,000, was all but a_ record, 
having been eclipsed only by £66,000 in 1920. 
Moreover, a study of ten years’ war and _ post- 
war progress shows unmistakably that fortuitous 
circumstances have played but a small, if any, 
part. Efficiency, conservative finance and a command- 
ing position could not be more plainly written than in 
the figures. In the pre-war year (to March 31, 1914), 
the gross profit was £810,000 and the net profit a little 
over £420,000, both being a little more than half the 
past year’s performance. The Debenture capital has 
remained stationary throughout at £2,250,000 and 
only a comparatively slight increase has been made in 
the share capital which now stands at £2,472,500 in 
Preference and £2,371,086 in Ordinary shares. The 
Ordinary dividend for the past year is 20 per cent. 
against 6 per cent. the last in the pre-war year, but in 
the interval the profit allocated to depreciation, ‘repairs 
and maintenance has exceeded £ 4,000,000, and the 
additions to reserve (including Superannuation and 
Insurance Funds) and carry forward have totalled 
£1,400,000. As an average, therefore, over nine 
years the amount of profit put back into the business 
works out at £600,000 per annum and for the four 
clear post-war vears the figure is as much as £800,000. 
The average dividend to shareholders over the ten 
years has been 10} per cent., and the 20 per cent. paid 
on account of the past year (the same percentage as for 
1919) calls for £474,217. 

The Association is pre-eminently strong. Its bal- 
ance-sheet can only give a faint idea of this. Notwith- 
standing £4,000,000 written off in 9 years, fixed 
assets stood March 31 last at nearly £93 millions as 
against total Debenture and share capital of 
£7,093,586 and Loans outstanding (fluctuating financ- 
ing) of £435,538. Creditors and dividends payable 
(£1,950,000) were practically countered; debtors, in- 
vestments and cash (together £1,908,000) and stocks 
stood at £748,828. The £2,467,000 excess of assets 
which these figures show is balanced by Superannua- 
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tion Fund £200,000, Fire Insurance Fund £306,000, 
various reserves £1,755,000 and unappropriated profit 
balance £361,700. 

‘As a sound industrial investment, speculative only 
to the extent of trade fluctuations, the Association’s 
Ordinary £1 shares, priced at 52s. 3d. cum dividend 
of 2s. 3d. net, are cheap to yield 8 per cent. The 54 
per cent. Preference shares and Debentures are not 
(naturally enough) very easy to obtain. They yield 
respectively about 5 per cent. and a trifle under a cur- 
rent quotation. 


H. R. W. 


New Issues 


Government of Dutch East Indies. 5 per cent. 
Loan, 1933-1962 for £6 millions, part of an’ amount 
totalling florins 300 millions net. An amount of florins 
65 millions nominal has already been issued in Holland. 
Subscriptions are invited at 92. A letter signed by the 
Dutch Minister of the Colonies states that ‘‘ for the five 
years 1917 to 1921, the net income from Government 
properties and monopolies averaged over £84 millions. 
The estimated net income for 1923 from the same 
sources is in excess of £10 millions. The total amount 
required for interest and amortization charges on the 
entire debt (including the present issue) for 1923 
amounts to £6,720,680.’’ As compared with the 
position of other Governments, this borrower’s solvency 
looks almost indecent. 


Salts (Saltaire), acquiring the business of Sir Titus 
Salt, Bart., Sons & Co., Ltd., of Saltaire. Capital, 
1,200,000 Seven per Cent. Cumulative Preference 
shares of £1, 1,000,000 Ordinary shares of £1; Six 
per Cent. First Mortgage Debenture Stock, 
41,200,000. Offer for sale of the Debenture Stock at 
99 and the Preference shares at par. The offer for sale 
is set forth in a very complicated document, showing 
satisfactory earning power but very heavy preliminary 
expenses. 


Rapson Tyre Company (of Europe). Loan and 
Share Capital Authorized: £200,000 in 74 per cent. 
First Mortgage Debenture stock, £150,000 in 8 per 
cent. Cumulative Participating Preferred Ordinary, 
and £200,000 in Deferred Ordinary shares of £1. 
Issue of £150,000 Debenture stock at 95 and 150,000 
Preferred at par. The Debenture stock will be re- 
deemed at 105 not later than December, 1945, and may 
be redeemed at that price on any December 31 after 
1930. It is claimed that ‘‘ this tyre has been 
hailed by the Press and proved in official tyre trials to 
be immensely superior to any other pneumatic tyre on 
the market.’’ If the financial results are equally satis- 
factory, the Company’s securities should be comfort- 
able investments. 


Amalgamated Anthracite Collieries. Share capital, 
£24 millions in £1 shares. Issue of 1,600,000 shares 
at 21s. Formed to acquire interests in the South 
Wales Anthracite coalfield. Has a good board and 
may attract people who are not afraid of the risks of 
the industry. 


Enfield Ediswan Cable Works. Capital £450,000, 
in 200,000 74 per cent. Cumulative Preference and 
250,000 Ordinary shares of £1. Issue of 200,000 
Preference shares. The shares look like a fair indus- 
trial investment. 
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Stock Market Letter 
The Stock Exchange, Thursday 


HEN the year started, and 
W a good deal of optimism in 2 
the dividend outlook for Home Rail ~ 
stocks, North Eastern Deferred and Souther, 
Deferred sprang into the limelight as po’ ve 
speculative counters, on the strength of the so 
tion that the latter would receive a dividend ” 
nearly 3 per cent., and the former 2} per cent. for és 
current twelve months. A good deal of Speculative 
buying took place on this expectation; a lot of mone 
was given for the call of the stocks at the end of this 
June. For the past few weeks the course of the 
market has been steadily curving downwards, and a 
more dispassionate view is being taken of the dividend 
outlook. Some people talk, in fact, of Southern 


‘Deferred stock receiving no more than 2 per cent 


and Berwick Deferred 1} per cent. Neither result 
will be announced for another seven months, a period 
which puts too heavy a strain upon the patience of 
stockholders who had bought with a speculative inten- 
tion and, possibly, with borrowed money. 

Accordingly, the prices exhibit a depression which 
while natural enough, is by no means understood by 
the many thousands who still retain the stocks. These 
are too early days in which to discuss dividend pros- 
pects except in a light and airy fashion. The Stock 
Exchange man goes by the look of the market for the 
moment, than which there is nothing more misleading 
except, it may be, figures and facts. Nevertheless, 
a more solid foundation for this view of the market is 
available in the undoubted refusal of the public to take 
a hand in Home Railway stocks, dividends or no divi- 
dends, a consideration which colours a good deal of 
the aforesaid look of the market and gives pause to 
most people except those theorists who maintain that 
(for other people) the right time to buy is when nobody 
else will look at particular stocks. 

You can take this argument concerning Home Rail- 
way stocks, and apply it to a dozen markets round the 
House. In some, there is animation and activity, but 
so closely specialized that one can pick out the half- 
dozen stocks and shares in which there is real public 
interest at the moment, leaving the thousands of other 
stocks and shares neglected and on the shelf. The 
Austrian loan has become the temporary bell-wether of 
the Stock Exchange markets. Tobacco shares remain 
high in popularity, in spite of a little reaction from 
the best. The quotation of Imperials ex dividend, on 
Wednesday last, aroused the liveliest interest all over 
the country, telegrams pouring in with orders both to 
buy and to sell at the ex rights price of the day. De 
Beers and Rio Tintos are watched with eager atten- 


tion, not so much because there is a lot of British busi-, 


ness doing in them—in point of fact, speculation in 
these shares is mainly confined to Paris—but because 
they are held to reflect the passing phases of the 
moment in well-informed Continental circles. In the 


_Kaffir Circus, Modders stand out as a leader because 


of the good dividend recently declared in the batch 
of Kaffir distributions, which, taking them all through, 
are quite satisfactory, yet whose shares seem to require 
a Vesuvius or an Etna to give them a lift. The wild 
dealings in newspaper shares have quieted down to some 
extent, and the Fleet Street operators who have been 
startling the Stock Exchange by the magnitude of their 
operations are resting upon their oars for the time 
being. Janus 


NORTH BRITISH AND 


INSURANCE GCo., Ltd. 


London: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2 


Funds 228,385,000. Ineome £8,435,000 
Edinburgh: 64 Princes Street 
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23 June 1923 


A copy of the full Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 
Application will be made to the Committee of the Stock Exchange, London, for permission to deal in the Shares about to be 


Fre abscription List will close on or before Wednesday, the 27th day of June, 1923. 


Amalgamated Anthracite Collieries L” 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1908 to 1917.) 


SHARE CAPITAL - 


- = £2,500,000 


Divided into 2,800,000 Shares of £1 each. 


issue of 1,600,000 Shares of £1 each at 21s. per Share. 


LONDON JOINT CITY & MIDLAND BANK LIMITED are authorised as Bankers for and on behalf of the Company 


to 


receive applications for the above shares payable as follows : 


1/- per Share on Application; 5/- per Share on Allotment (including 
1s. premium); 7/6 per Share on the Gth July, 1923; 7/6 per Share 


on the 27th July, 1923. 


Total 21/- per Share. 


Payment in full made be made on allotment or at any time thereafter, and interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum will 
be paid by the Company on sums paid in advance of the due dates. 


Directors: 

Ricut Hon. Str ALFRED MOND, Baronet, M.P. 
(Chairman), Director, Brunner, Mond & Co., Ltd. 

CHARLES LYALL DALZIEL (Deputy Chairman), Messrs. 
Higginson & Co., Merchant Bankers. 

Tue Ricut Hon. Lorp Chairman, Underground 
Electric Railways of London, Ltd. 

THOMAS PETER COOK, J.P., Director, South Wales Prim- 
rose Coal Co., Ltd. 

Major GEORGE SAMUEL HARRIES, J.P., Managing Direc- 
tor, Cleeves Western Valleys Anthracite Collieries, Ltd. 

HENRY MOND, Director, Mond Nickel Co., Ltd. 

DANIEL THOMAS, C.B.E., Chairman, Swansea Press, Ltd. 


Bankers: 
LONDON JOINT CITY & MIDLAND BANK LIMITED, 
5 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 


Solicitors : 


LINKLATERS & PAINES, 2 Bond Court, Walbrook, London, 
E.C. (For The Weymouth Syndicate, Ltd.). 

HERBERT OPPENHEIMER, NATHAN & VANDYK, 1, Fins- 
bury Square, London, E.C. (For The Company.) 


Brokers: 
ROWE & PITMAN, Pinner’s Hall, Austin Friars, London, E.C., 
and Stock Exchange. 
LAING & CRUICKSHANK, 6 Austin Friars, London, E.C., 
and Stock Exchange. 


Auditors: 
COOPER BROTHERS & CO., 14 George Street, Mamsion 
House, London, E.C, 
ASHMOLE, EDWARDS & GOSKAR, 61 Wind Street, Swansea. 


Secretary and Registered Office (pro tem.). 
OSWALD M. BROWN, F.C.A., 29/30 King Street, Cheapside, 
London, E.C. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


The Company has been incorporated with the object of acquir- 
ing a substantial interest in the South Wales Anthracite Coal- 
fields, which are contained in a closely defined area giving facilities 
for centralized management. As the first step in carrying out 
this object the Company proposes to acquire the whole of the 
issued share capital of the Cleeves Western Valleys Anthracite 
Collieries Limited (hereafter called ‘‘ the Cleeves Company ”’) and 
of the Gurnos Anthracite Collieries Company Limited (hereafter 
called ‘‘ the Gurnos Company ”’). 

The Anthracite Coal Trade differs from other coal-mining indus- 
tries in that the supply in Great Britain is practically limited to 
South Wales. The total output of Anthracite in this country is on 
a conservative basis estimated at about 4,000,000 tons per annum. 
Anthracite is largely used for central-heating systems and other 
domestic purposes, and also for suction gas producers, malting, 
and in metallurgical and other industries. The demand for these 
purposes is increasing in view of the saving in bulk and the high 
calorific value. 

Mr. Marshall S. Stewart, F.S.I., A.M.Inst.C.E., of Swansea, 
the well-known mining engineer, has visited and reported upon 
the Collieries of the Cleeves, Gellyceidrim and Gurnos Companies, 
and the following statements are based on his report :— 

The Colleries are situate in the Counties of Carmarthen, 
Glamorgan and Brecon, with direct access by railway with the 
shipping ports of Swansea and Llanelly (about 15 miles distant). 

The mineral holdings, comprising a total area of about 7,047 
acres, contain the finest quality of Anthracite, of which 683 are 
freehold, 6,364 leasehold, and the present output per day 2,620 
tons. 

On the basis of a minimum of 270 working days per year, the 
total present output which will be controlled by this Company will 
be about 707,000 tons per annum, and this can be considerably 
increased as shown below. 


The terms of the leases are reasonable, and the unexpired terms 
of the principal leases vary from 27 to 59 years. 

All the Collieries are well equipped with plant, machinery, sid- 
ings, stocking yards, breaking, sizing, screening and washing 
plants, and are capable in many cases of dealing with a consider- 
ably larger output than that referred to above. They are also 
well provided with wagons. Although the Gurnos Colliery does 
not at present show any output, it is being utilized for the pur- 
pose of driving roadways to win coal more effectively from a por- 
tion of the Diamond area. When these drivages are completed, 
say in twelve months’ time, an output of 250 tons a day should 
be obtained, and, as time goes on, should be increased. 

Mr. Stewart states that with an expenditure of about £40,000, 
and after making certain rearrangements which he recommends, 
considerable economies in operation will result, while an output 
of about 4,000 tons per day (or say 1,080,000 tons per annum) 
should be reached without difficulty in three or four years time. 

After making substantial allowances for losses in working, 
faults, dislocations, and other mining contingencies, Mr. Stewart 
estimates the total reserves of coal available in the properties at 
35,371,000 tons. 

The average profits of the Cleeves, Gellyceidrim and Gurnos 
Companies for the past 5§ years have been at the rate of approxi- 
mately £257,000 per annum, after excluding the proportion of the 
Gellyceidrim profits attributable to the shares not held by the 
Cleeves Company. Deducting a sum of £57,000 to cover depre- 
ciation, Directors’ fees, and Corporation Profits Tax, there would 
remain a sum of £200,000, which would be equivalent to over 
1l per cent. on the capital of the Company now to be issued. 
On the basis of the last year’s profits, allowing the same amount 
for depreciation, etc., the profits would be equivalent to over 
16 per cent. 

The shares are being purchased with the benefit of all profits 
made since 3lst December, 1922, in the case of the Cleeves Com- 
pany, and since 30th April, 1923, in the case of the Gurnos 
Company, less certain interim dividends, which have already been 
paid out of such profits. There should be a substantial sum in 
respect of the undivided profits. 


The following statement shows the combined assets of the 
Cleeves, Gellyceidrim and Gurnos Companies :— 


Freehold and leasehold Collieries, houses, mach- 
inery, plant, stores, horses, &c., as valued by 
Mr. Marshall S. Stewart ove oes 

Wagons (as valued) ove 

Steamers (9,685 tons dead weight) at £10 10s. 

Investments and Stocks (after allowing for 
stores included in Mr. Stewart's valuation) ... 177,905 

Debtors (less reserves) ove oe one ove 390,324 


£2,582,674 


£1,300,160 
318,344 


101,692 


(As in books of Cleeves and Gellyceidrim 
Companies at 31/12/1922 and of Gurnos 
Company as at 31/3/1923.) 
Less Liabilities and estimate for taxation lia- 
bility and allowance for shares not held in 
Gellyceidrim Company ... ose ose 803,633 


TotaL ... £1,779,041 


A print of the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the 
Company and of the Cleeves and Gurnos Companies, copies of 
the Contracts, and the full Reports of Messrs. Cooper Brothers 
& Co. and Mr. Stewart may be inspected by intending applicants 
at the offices of the Solicitors to the Company at any time during 
usual business hours while the list remains open. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained from 
the Company’s Bankers and Brokers and at the Registered 
Office of the Company. 


Dated 22nd June, 1923. 
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Figures and Prices 


PAPER MONBY (in millions) 
Latest 


European Stock Foreign Note Issue Note Issue 


N 
Countries cou. 1900. 
Austria Kr, 4,860,726 73,391 —_ 397,829 30,646 
Belgium Fr. 6,722 269 17 6,289 6,260 
Britain (B. of E.) £ 102 154 i 103 113 
Britain (State) £ 288 } 298 367 
Bulgaria Leva 3,779 58t 884 3,759 3,354 
Czecho-Slov. Kr. 9,328 950t 476 9,718 11,289 
Denmark Kr. 465 228+ 5 439 557 
Esthonia Mk. 1,900 704t — 700 _ 
Finland Mk. 1,439 43 803 1,400 1,341 
France Fr. 36,702 5,537 = 35,982 37,902 
Germany (Bk.) Mk. 9,309,565 757 — 151,949 68,805 
other Mk. 2,194,993 ~ 9,674 12,349 
Greece Dr. 3,800 —1,454—— 1,541 1,508 
(Bk.) 927 591+ 993 1,072 
ungary r. 119,285 ? _ 31,930 14,308 
Italy (Bk. of) Lire 19/054 1,413t 18° 15,171 15,286 
Jugo-Slavia Dnrs. 5,517 63 4,752 3,344 
Norway Kr. 398 147 16. 375 492 
Poland Mk. 2,455,523 42 41 276,001 49,362 
Portugal Esc. 1,047 y 38 797 611 
Roumania Lei 15,845 542 _ 14,129 9,486 
Spain Pes. 4,134 3,535 53* 4,172 4,326 
Sweden Kr. 554 273 77 567 760 
Switzerland Fr. 854 537 _ 782 1,024 
Other Countries 
Australia rc 56 23 = 54 58 
Canada (Bk.) $ = 71 140 249 
Canada (State) a 269 
Egypt E 29 - 7 
India Rs 1,741 24 _ 1,724 1,614 
Japan Yen. 1,062 1,275+ — 1,174 1,439 
New Zealand 5 8 st — 7 8 
U.S. Fed. Res. $ 2,236 3,139 _ 2,157 3,344 


tTotal cash. Foreign 'Bills. 


GOVERNMENT DEBT (in thousands) 
Tune 16, ’23. June 9, ’23. June 17, ’22. 


& & & 
Total dead weight 7,805,515 7,795,664 7,660,652 
Owed abroad ........ 1,155,652 1,155,652 1,079,577 


608,815 613,360 811,310 
Bank of England Advances 3,000 7,000 5,500 
Departmental Do. 210,510 196,030 162,146 

The highest point of the deadweight debt was reached at 
Dec. 31, 1919, when it touched £7,998 millions. On March 31, 
1921, it was £7,574 millions, and on March 31, 1922, £7,654 
millions. 

Mr. Baldwin estimates the total on March 31, 1923 as £7,773 
millions, of which £1354 millions is represented by conversions, 
and allowing also for the inclusion in the debt of arrears of 
interest due on our debt to the United States the effective reduc- 
tion of debt in the year to March 31, 1923, amounted to over 
£149 millions. 

GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTS (in thousands) 
June 16, ’23. June 9, ’23. June 17, '22. 


Treasury Bills 


Total Revenue from Ap. 1 158,776 145,415 162,684 


» Expenditure ,, ,, 188,291 21,664 169,564 
Surplus or Deficit ......... —29,515 —22,664 —6,880 
Customs and Excise ...... 55,220 51,342 56,443 
Motor Vehicle Duties ...... 2,041 2,041 1,587 
Property and Income Tax 38,450 et 
12,880 12,040 51,463 
Estate, etc., Duties ...... 10,930 10,080 12,921 
Corporation Profits Tax 4,640 4,320 3,447 

3,900 3,220 2,882 
9,800 9,000 10,750 
Miscellaneous—Special ... 12,300 10,104 11,651 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS (in thousands) 
Tune 21, ’23, June 14, ’23. June 22, ’22. 


Public Deposits ............ 16,982 11,000 16,802 
Other 105,255 108,794 113,156 
122,237 119,794 129,958 
Government Securities .. 45,359 46,338 45,029 
Other 71,177 68,089 76,801 
116,536 114,427 121,830 


Circulation 123,740 124,100 121,373 


Do. less notes in cur- 
rency reserve ... 


Coin and Bullion ......... 127,537 127,534 128,883 
23,547 23,185 25,960 
19.2% 19.3% 19.9% 


CURRENCY NOTES (in thousands) 
June 21, ’23. June 14, '23. June 22, °22. 
4 


Total outstanding ......... 286,548 287,944 295,611 
Called in but not cancld. 1,473 1,474 1,606 
Gold hacking 27,000 27,000 28,500 


B. of E. note, backing ... 22,450 650 
Total fiduciary issue ...... 235,625 237,020 245,855 


BANKERS CLEARING RETURNS (in thousands) 
June 20, '23, June 13, °23. 
£ June 21, 


30,552 28,175 

56,666 50,830 = 

713,273 625,541 
Do, (Country) ............ 1,356,422 1299, 756 11353 


LONDON CLEARING BANK FIGURES (in thousands) 


May, '23. 
Coin, notes, balances with ” Apr., '23. May, "22. 


Bank of England, etc.... 192,563 195,768 Ys 
Deposits 1,650,338 1,648,812 
Acceptances 77,720 78,242 
Discounts 265,137 252,244 
Investments 982 346,430 
Advances 760,797 762,288 ~~ 
MONBY RATES June 21, ’'23 June 14,’23. June 22, ’29 

Do, Federal Reserve N.Y. 4) 
3 Months’ Bank Bills... 2-24 2-23 
6 Months’ Bank Bills ... 23-4 23-8 a 
Weekly Loans ............... 1} ahs 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES (telegraphic transfers) 
June 21, ’23. June 14, ’23, June 22, 
4.61} 4.61} 


New York, $ to £ ....... 
Do., 1 month forward ... 4.62§ 4.62 can 
Montreal, $ to £ ......... 4.723 4.723 4.47 
Mezico, d. to $ ............ 25d. 25d. 26}d 
B. Aires, d. to ......... 42d. 424d. 44d, 
Rio de Jan., d. to milrs.... Ted. 
Valparaiso, $ to £ ...... 33.60 33.50 34.50. 
Montevideo, d. to § ......... 423d. 423d. 438d 
Lima, per Peru, £ ......... 84% prem. 8% prem. 6}% prem. 
Do., 1 month forward ..... 74.05 72.80 51.50 
Berlin, marks to £ ...... 585,000 495,000 1,450 
Brussels, fres. to £ ...... 86.85 85.00 54.35 
Amsterdam, fl. to £ ...... 11.78 11.763 11.47 
Switzerland, frcs. to £ ... 25.71 25.69 23.33 
Stockholm, kr. to £ ...... 17.42 17.39 17.25 
Christiania, kr. to % ..... 27.27 27.85 26.35 
Copenhagen, kr. to £ ... 25.75 25.85 20.67 
Helsingfors, mks. to £ ... 167} 1663 203 
Italy,. lire to 101% 993 913 
Madrid, pesetas to £ ...... 31.12 31.05 28.41 
Greece, drachma to £ ... 140 160 119 
Lisbon, d. to escudo ...... 24d. 27d. 4d 
Vienna, kr. to & ............ 327,000 325,000 64,000 
UF. 1544 154§ 231 
Budapest, kr. to £ ...... 40,000 33,000* 4,300 
Bucharest, lei. to £ ...... 920 907 680 
Belgrade, dinars to %...... 395 410 335 
Sofia, leva to £ 350 390 660 
Warsaw, marks to £ ...... 575,000+ 340,000* 19,500 
Constntnple., piastres to £ 695 690 705 
piastres to £ 973 973 974 

mbay, d. to rupee 
rapes 16 5/32d. 16 5/32d. 15% 
Hongkong, d. to dollar ... 272d. 272d. 314d. 
Shanghai, d. to tael ...... 38d. 38d. 423d. 
Singapore, d. to $ ......... 283d. 287d. 27 29/32d. 
Yokohama, d. to yen ...... 25 15/32d. . 

+Nom. *Sellers. 


TRADE UNION PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYED 
End May, End Apr., End May, 
1923. 1923. 1922. 


Membership 

Reporting Unions ......... 1,176,052 1,181,019 1,393,452 
Unemployed 133,243 133,637 227,838 
11.3 11.3 16.4 


On June 11 the Live Register of Labour Exchange showed a 
total of 1,197,000 unemployed—a decrease of 288,878 compared 
with January 1. 


COAL OUTPUT 


Week ending June 9, June 2, May 26, June 10, 
1923. 1923. 1923. 1922. 


tons. tons. tons. tons. 
5,654,300 5,727,000 
Yr. to date 124,150,800 118,496,500 


IRON AND STEEL OUTPUT 
1923 


1923. 

May. Apr., 

tons. tons 
Pig Iron 714,200 652,200 
Yr. to date 3,111,300 2,397,100 
Steel 1,000 749,400 


Yr. to date 3,714,100 2,803,100 


= 
| 
| 
(1 
A 
U 

A 
101,290 101,650 101,723 
M 
1923. 1922. I 
Mar., May. B 
tons. tons, @ 
633,600 407,900 A 
1,744,900 1,780,100 B 

802,500 462,300 

2,143,700 2,162,200 
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PRICES OF COMMODITIES 


, MINERALS, BTC. 
METALS, M June 24, =. June 14, '23. June 22, '22. 
98s. 


fiMe OZ. 89s. 3d 89s. 5d. 3d. 
os POF OB. 313d. 353d. 
Tron, Sc’h pig No. 1 ton £6.5.0 £6.5.0 £4.18.6 
Steel rails, heavy £10.10.0 4£10.5.0 49.5.0 
Copper, Standard 66.1.3 £68.5.0 £61.16.3 
Tin, Straits  £187.17.6 £194.5.0 £152.6.3 
Lead, soft foreign 625.0.0 £25.15.0 £24.3.9 
spelt £28.12.6 4£29.10.0 £27,113 
best Admiralty 33s. Od 37s. Od. 26s. 3d. 
CHEMICALS AND OILS 
Nitrate of Soda _— per ton 413.7.6 413.7.6 416.0.0 
Indigo, Bengal per Ib. 8s. 6d. 8s. 6d. 9s. 6d. 
Linseed Oil, spot per ton £44.0.0 £45.0.0 #42.0.0 
Linseed, La Plata ton 19.10.0 £19.12.6 4£19.0.0 
Palm Oil, Bengal spot ton £35.10.0 £34.10.0 £382.0.0 
Petroleum, w. white gal. 1s, 2d. 1s, 2d. 1s. 5d. 
= Cc traights 
ur, ountry, stra 
ex mill 280 Ib, 36s, Gd. «86s. Gd. 0s, Od 
» London straights ... 
ex mill 280 Ib. 40s. Od. 40s. Od. 45s. 6d 


Wheat, English Gaz. Avge. 
per cwt. 10s. 11d. Ils, Od. 12s. 6d. 
Wheat, No. 2 Red Winter 
N.Y. per bush. 130cents. 1402 cents. 129} cents. 
Tea, Indian Common Ib. 1s, 5d. 1s. 33d. 1s. Od. 
TEXTILES, ETC. 
Cotton, fully middling, 


American per Ib. 16.19d. 17.23d. 13.81d. 
Sakel 
Hemp, N.Z., spot 2.0.0 2.0.0 .0. 
Jute, Maret marks #27.15.0 £29.0.0 4#36.10.0 
Wool, Aust., Medium 
Greasy Merino Ib. 183d. 19d. 163d. 
La Plata, Av. Merino Ib. 143d. 143d. 133d. 
Lincoln Wethers Ib. 93d. 93d. 73d. 
Tops, 64’s Ib. 61d. 613d. 56d. 
Rubber, Std. Crepe Ib. 1s. 2d. 1s. 23d. 74d. 
Leather,Sole bends, 14-16lb. 
per Ib. 2s. 5d. 2s. 5d. 2s, 4d. 
OVERSEAS TRADE (in thousands) —five months— 
ay, May, 
1923. 1922. 1923. 1922. 
& & 
89,479 88,725 449,470 402,954 
71,555 58,045 319,745 299,616 
Re-exports 11,773 8,965 52,909 46,951 
Balance of Imports . 6,151 21,715 76,816 56,387 


Expt. cotton gds., total 17,047 15,734 75,871 76,366 
Do. piece gds. sq. yds. 


Export woollen goods 5,159 5,070 25,346 23,537 
Export coal value 10,588 5,790 41,465 25,456 
Do., quantity tons ... 7,684 5,057 33,220 22,390 
Export iron, steel ... »204 4,824 30,224 26,086 


7 
Export machinery ..... 4 

Tonnage entered... 4,333 4,101 
6 


16,136 
aa cleared 270 5,104 28,578 21,909 
INDEX NUMBERS 
United Kingdom— May, Apr., Mar., July, May, 
Wholesale (Economist) 1923. 1923. 1923. 1914. 1922. 
Cereals and Meat .... 869} 8538 824 579 = 11,0404 
Other Food Products 7724 752 752 353 657 
1,166, 1,199 1,178% 6163 1,079 
818} 834 840 4644 710} 
Miscellaneous .......... 785 797 797% 553 885 
4,412 4,440 4,392 2,565 4,372 
Retail (Ministry of May, Apr., Mar., May, July, 
Labour)— 1923. 1923. 1923. 1922. 1914, 


Food, Rent, Clothing, 

169 170 174 182 182 
Germany—Wholesale Mar. 1,Feb. 1,Jan. 1, Dec. 1, Mar. 1, July, 
(Frankfurter Zeitung) 1923. 1923. 1923. 1922. 1922. 1914. 
All Commodities ....... 6,770 7,158 2,054 1,674 642 1 
United States—-Wholesale June 1, May 1,Apr. 1, June 1, Aug. 1, 
(Bradstreet’s) ....... 1923. 1923. 1923. 1922. 1914, 


13.3841 13.6665 13.9304 11.9039 8.7087 


All Commodities 


FREIGHTS June 21, June 14, June 22, 
From Cardiff to 1923. 1923. 1922 

West Italy (coal) 9/9 10/3 10/3 
Marseilles Pa 10/0 10/6 . 10/3 
Port Said i 10/6 10/9 13/0 
Bombay pe 14/0 14/0 22/6 
Islands mo 9/9 9/6 10/0 


B. Aires 14/0 


40/0 
B. Aires (grain) 22/6 25/0 22/6 
San Lorenzo os 23/9 26/3 25/0 
N. America a 2/6 2/6 2/9 
Bombay (general) 26/9 26/3 17/6 


Alexandria ) 10/0 


TRADE OF COUNTRIES (in millions) 
1922 


wed 

Country. Months. Imports. Exports Exports. 
Austria Kr. (gld.) 3 1,691 1,047 — 6544 
Denmark Kr. 464 360 — 104 
Finland Mk, a 879 504 — 3875 
France Fr. 1* 2,144 1,696 — 443 
tGermany Mk, 4,543 2,925 — 1,618 
Greece Dr. 12 3,079 2,462 — £617 
Holland Fl. 3* 501 294 + 207 
Spain Pstas 12 3,037 1,453 — 1,584 
Switzerland Fr. 3* 531 406 — 13 
Australia £ 12 — 2 
B. S. Africa £ 10 41 21 — 20 

Mrs. ~ 962 1,843 + 881 
Canada $ 3* 225 _ 
Egypt 8 31 
Japan ¢. 12 1,859 1,595 — 264 
New Zealand£ 8 21 31 — 4 
United States$ 11+ 8,459 3,639 + 180 


+To May, 1923. *1923. 

+The method of calculation now adopted by the German Statis- 
tical Office is to express the trade figures in Gold Marks based on 
the world market prices and the Dollar rate of exchange. 


SECURITY PRICES 


BRIT. AND FOREIGN GOVT. 
June 21, ’23. June 14, ’23. June 22, ’22. 
588 583 56 


Consols 
War Loan 34% 963 963 
Do. 44% 983 98% 944 
Do. 5% 1013 101% 
Do. 4% 1003 1 100 
Funding 4% 922 933 85s 
Victory 4% 94§ 
Local Loans 3% 875 68§ 633 
Conversion 33% % 8048 75 
Bank of England ; 255 242 
India 33% 3 71} 653 
Argentine (86) 5% 100} 100} 994 
Belgian 8% 67} 70 
Brazil (1914) 5% 743 743 72 
Chilian (1886) 43% .. 91 91 84 
Chinese 5% '96 95 95 923 
French 4% 223 23} 33} 
German 38%. 17/0 15/6 23 
Italian 383% 214 22 
Japanese 43% (1st) 101} 1013 104} 
Russian 5%. 8 8 12 
RAILWAYS 
66} 66} 60 
Great Western .v..... 113 114} 103 
Ldn. Mid, & Scottish ...... 110 112} _ 
Ldn. & N.E. Dfd. Ord. 323 333 _ 
72 733 46 
Metropolitan Dist. ......... 54 542 353 
Southern Ord. ‘‘A’’ ...... 35 
Underground “‘ A” 8/3 8/3 6/6 
89 884 64} 
B.A. Gt. Southern ......... 854 88 71h 
Do. ...... 81} 84 464 
Canadian Pacific ......... 162} 167 154} 
Central Argentine ......... 724 743 63} 
Grand Trunk 4% Gtd. . 814 xD 81} xD _ 
Leopoldina 4 28 
140 142 1273 
United of Havana ......... 723 69 60 
INDUSTRIALS, ETC. 
Anglo-Persian 2nd Pref.... 26/44 26/6 25/4} 
Armstrongs 18/0 18/9 17/9 
38/6 38/6 35/0 
Brit.-Amer. Tobacco ...... 97/6 100/6 x b 76/3 
Brit. Oil and Cake ...... 28/9 29/9 26/3 
Brunner Mond _............ 39/6 40/3 28/9 
67/9 68/3 62/0 
Courtaulds ......... 65/3 67/9 49/44 
20/3 20/6 20/0 
Dennis Brothers ............ 31/3 31/3 25/0 
Dorman Long ...........+++. 16/6 16/0 17/10} 
9/3 9/9 8/9 
Fine Spinners ...... 48/0 49/0 39/0 
General Electric ............ 20/9 21/3 20/9 
Hudson’s Bay _ ........... 6h 7 
Imp. Tobacco ............... 67/3 x bonus 91/7 61/3 


Mexican Eagle ............ 

Modderfontein 4 4 34 
317 323 315 
Royal Mail 94xD 94xD 87} 


2, 
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123 : 
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THE CHANNEL TUNNEL 
Co., LTD. 


PRESIDING AT THE ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, held on the 
20th inst., Baron Emile B. d’Erlanger referred to the questions 
asked in Parliament in December last as to the Channel Tunnel 
scheme, and to the subsequent correspondence with the then 
Prime Minister, Mr. Bonar Law, in which that gentleman stated 
that if adequate guarantees were forthcoming that the money 
would be available he would have the question reconsidered. He 
(the chairman) thought the best form of guarantee would be a 
deputation consisting of representatives of the Southern Railway, 
one of the leading contractors, and himself. It had not, how- 
ever, been possible to form that deputation owing to heavy work 
thrown upon the Southern Railway by the regrouping scheme. 
That railway was the one most interested in the Tunnel. On 
the technical side, the machine made for the construction of the 
Tunnel had fulfilled expectations, and their engineer assured 
him that the British portion of the ‘‘ pilot ”’ tunnel could be 
constructed for something like £1,250,000, an equal sum being 
mecessary for the French portion. He was confident that if the 
proposition were favourably entertained by Parliament they 
would bring the scheme to fruition. 


ANTOFAGASTA (CHILI) AND 
BOLIVIA RAILWAY. 


Tue Tuirty-FirrH Orpinary GENERAL of the Anto- 
fagasta (Chili) and Bolivia Railway Company, Ltd., was held 
on the 19th inst. at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 

The Chairman (the Hon. Charles N. Lawrence) said: Not 
only was the increase of £:256,358 in the gross receipts all 
retained as net, but the working expenses were reduced by 
£66,460, making a net improvement of £322,818 on the year’s 
working. Put another way, the net profit on the working of 
the railway and waterworks combined for the year 1922 was 
£616,186, compared with £293,368 in 1921, or just over double 
on a 24.85 per cent. increase in gross receipts. 

Last year, although they paid a 3 per cent. dividend on the 
Consolidated Ordinary stock, they had only earned 1 per cent. 
and had to encroach on the carry forward. This year they were 
paying 5 per cent., had added to the reserve, and slightly in- 
creased the carry forward. The balance-sheet showed that the 
liquid resources of the company were considerable, and in the 
items of temporary investments, bills receivable and cash they 
had nearly £,1,200,000. 

As to the prospects for the current year, to date there was an 
increase in the gross receipts of £362,095 compared with last 
year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


MOLASSINE COMPANY. 


Tue ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Molassine 
Company, Ltd., was held on the 19th inst. at the offices of the 
company, Tunnel Avenue, East Greenwich, S.E. 

Mr. John Prosser (chairman and managing director) presided, 
and in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, said that 
the trading for the past year showed a profit of £18,638, out of 
which the board proposed to allocate £3,392 for depreciation, 
leaving £15,245, which, with £507 brought forward, made an 
available balance of £15,752. After placing £8,000 to reserve, 
and paying one year’s dividend on the Seven per Cent. Prefer- 
ence shares, there was left £752 to be carried forward. Having 
dealt with the figures in the balance-sheet, the Chairman said 
that the dog and poultry food business continued to be satisfac- 
tory. Their established policy of insisting upon quality as the 
first essential in the manufacture of Molassine dog and poultry 
foods was widely appreciated by dog owners and _ poultry- 
keepers, and was justified by the unrivalled reputation which 
those foods had gained. ‘‘ Rito ’’ trade had not been good, the 
demand having fallen off in consequence of the much reduced 
demand for fertilizers. Molassine meal sales, however, showed 
a satisfactory increase over the previous year. The past year 
had been a most anxious one for trading. Apart from the many 
failures among farmers, the buying capacity of those who had 
continued trading had been much lessened, and, while they had a 
larger number of customers than ever before, the tonnage that 
farmers individually were capable of purchasing was very much 
less. In spite of the many failures in the farming world their 
bad debts were exceedingly small, and not in the least above the 
average of pre-war years. In regard to the future, much de- 
pended on the improvement in agriculture. The Government 
were making efforts to lessen the difficulties of the farmer, and 
as one who was constantly moving among the agricultural com- 
munity, he did think that the feeling was general that the worst 
was over, and that conditions were generally improving. Should 
that be so—and he hoped and saw no reason why it should not— 
the company was advantageously fixed for taking advantage of 
any improvement, as their Molassine meal was giving absolute 
and entire satisfaction. They had never turned out a better 
article, and they had every confidence in the future. 

Mr. S. W. Goodman seconded the motion, which, after some 
congratulatory remarks from shareholders, was carried unani- 
mously, 

The retiring director and auditors were re-elected, and the 
proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the chairman, 
directors, and the staff. 


BRAKPAN MINES, LIMITED. 


(Incorporated in the Transvaal.) 
DIVIDEND No. 22. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a DIVIDEND of 20 

per cent. (equivalent to 4s. per share) has been declared, 
payable to Shareholders registered at the close of business 
on the 30th June, 1923, and to holders of COUPON No. 22 
attached to Share Warrants to Bearer. 

The TRANSFER BOOKS of the Company will be closed from 
the Ist July to 7th July, 1923, both days inclusive, 

DIVIDEND WARRANTS will be dispatched as soon as 
possible after the final London Returns of Transfers and New 
Shares issued have been received and verified at the Head Office 
in Johannesburg. 

COUPON No. 22 attached to Share Warrants to Bearer will 
be payable at the Head Office, London Office, and Crédit 
Mobilier Francais, Paris, on and after the 7th August, 1993. 
Further intimation will be given by advertisement as to when 
Bearer Warrant Coupon No. 22 may be presented. 

Coupons and Dividend Warrants paid by the London Office to 
Shareholders resident in the United Kingdom will be subject to 
deduction of English Income Tax. 

Coupons and Dividend Warrants paid by the London Office to 
Shareholders resident in France, and coupons paid by the Crédit 
Mobilier Frangais, Paris, will be subject to a deduction on 
account of French Income Tax and French Transfer Duty. 

By Order, J. H. JEFFERYS, 
Secretary to the London Committee. 

London Transfer Office: 5 London Wall Buildings, Finsbury 

Circus, E.C.2. 15th June, 1923. 


SPRING MINES, LIMITED. 


(Incorporated in the Transvaal.) 
DIVIDEND No. 8. 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a DIVIDEND of 12} 
per cent. (equivalent to 2s. 6d. per share) has been declared, 
payable to Shareholders registered at the close of business 
on the 30th June, 1923, and to holders of COUPON No. 8 
attached to Share Warrants to Bearer. 
The TRANSFER BOOKS of the Company will be closed from 
the Ist July to 7th July, 1923, both days inclusive. 
DIVIDEND WARRANTS will be dispatched as soon as 
possible after the final London Transfer Returns have been 
received and verified at the Head Office in Johannesburg. 
COUPON No. 8 attached to Share Warrants will be payable 
at the Head Office and London Office of the Company on and 
after the 7th August, 1923. Further intimation will be given by 
advertisement as to when Bearer Warrant Coupon No. 8 may 
be presented. 
By Order, J. H. JEFFERYS, 
Secretary to the London Committee. 
London Transfer Office: 5 London Wall Buildings, Finsbury 
Circus, E.C.2. 15th June, 1923. 
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Made from noble Scottish Briskets, 
“Fortmason ” Pressed Beef has the 
freshness of the Highlands in its 
flavour. 3s. per lb. 2 to 12 Ibs. free 
by post or rail. 


FORTNUM & MASON 
182 PICCADILLY 
Regent 41 


A Seasonable Dish 


WESTMINSTER 
BANK LIMITED 


CURRFNT ACCOUNTS are opened 
on the usual terms, and customers are 
given every facility for the transfer of 
money to or from any office of the Bank 


LETTERS OF CREDIT and Circular 
Notes available in all parts of the 
World are issued, also Letters of Credit 
payable throughout the United Kingdom 


EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE duties 
are undertaken, and the Bank is prepared 
to deal with customers’ and shareholders’ 
ciaims for the repayment of Income Tax 
THE BANK is represented by Branches 
or Agents in all the Principal Cities and 
Towns of the United Kingdom and has 
Correspondents throughout the World 


Head Office 
41 L-THBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 


= 


The 


Yachting Monthly 


The Premier Yachting Journal of the World. 


JUNE NUMBER 


Prineipal Contents : 


THE OUTLOOK 
By The Editor 


THE SHIP’S COMPASS 
By F. J. Collet 


SIMPLIFIED NAVIGATION 
By Captain L. C. Bygrave 


THE “YACHTING MONTHLY” 
CUP 1923 


Measurement Certificate 


STRANGFORD LOUGH FOR THE 
BRITISH YACHTSMEN.—I 
By Arthur Maso. 


SOME IMPRESSIONS OF MONTE 
CARLO MEETING, 
By Tom Thornycroft 


Two Shillings Monthly—Published Ist of every month 
NINE KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C.2 


THEORIES & PROBLEMS OF CANCER 
C. E. WALKER, DSc, MRCS, LRGP. 


{ About one man in seventeen, and about one 
woman in twelve, who reach the age of thirty- 
five, will die of cancer. 


{| To overcome this dread scourge we need not 
only scientific research but an enlightened public 
opinion. 

{| This book is written for the general public and 
discusses in clear non-technical terms, easy for 
the lay reader to understand, the various theories 
propounded as to the cause of cancer. 


UNIVERSITY PRESS OF LIVERPOOL, LTD. 
HODDER & STOUGHTON LIMITED, LONDON. 


Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupen 
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Art Galleries 


CARROLL GALLERY EXHIBITION 
10 GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE 


32 Water-colours of ‘‘ Rustic Horssz ”’ by 
N. H. J. BAIRD, R,O.I. 


l/- ine. Cat. and Tax. 10—6.80. Sat., 10—1. 


——23 June 192, 
—— 23 June 1923 


Kestaurants. 


GOUPIL GALLERY 
5 REGENT STREET, 8.W.1 


SUMMER EXHIBITION 
including the famous portrait 
‘*MRS. HAMMERSLEY” 
By P. WILSON STEER, 
10—5.30 Saturdays, 10—1. 1/3 with tax. 


CAFE ROYAL 


The rebuilding of the Café Royal is due. to 

next ; during this period these Wil of 

The old traditions of this establishment will be maintai ite 

during and after the reconstruction, both as regards its — 
and Cuisine. 


Telephones : Gerrarv 1223 (6 lines). Telegrams : “ Resta eine 


HYDE PARK HOTEL 


Lunch and Dine at the Hyde Park Hotel. 
Most famous Terrace overlooking the Park. 
‘Telephone : Kenstnoton 1320. Telegrams: Hioucaste, Kniouts, Lonpow,” 


GREATOREX GALLERIES 
14 GRAFTON STREET, W.1 
WALTER BURROUGHS-FOWLER, R.B.C., R.B.A. 
PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS. 
H. FRANK WALLACE. 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS OF “ DEER-STALKING.” 
NOW ON VIEW. 
Dally 10.90. Saturday 10—1. 


THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY 
7a GRAFTON STREET : :: LONDON. W.1 


PAINTINGS & DRAWINGS 
DUNCAN GRANT 


1/- including Catalogue and Tax. 


LEFEVRE GALLERY EXHIBITION 
la KING STREET, ST. JAMES’ 10—5 


Important Pictures by 
COROT, COURBET, DEGAS, DAUMIER, MARET, 
MONET, PISSARRO, RENOIR, SISLEY. 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON’S 


Very emphatically tops them al!."—DaiLy Grapuic. 
re) N D oO N brilliant book.”"—Tue Times, 
Particularly good"'—Acapemy. 


ENVIRONS. 30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. 


The best handbook to London ever Dairy Post. 
60 Illustrations. Maps & Plans, 7/6 | 100 Illustrations. Maps & Plans.7/6 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
60 Illustrations Maps & Plans, 6/- | 100 Illustrations. Maps & Plans, 4/- 
‘FRENCH & ITALIAN RIVIERA. W. SWITZERLAND & CHAMONIX (France) 
50 Illustrations, 6 Mapes, 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps. 4/- 
N. DEVON & N. CORNWALL. | S. DEVON & S. CORNWALL. 
2/6 THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. 
A Handbook to the |.eading Hotels throughout the Werld. 
Llangollen—Darlington. London—Simpkin’s. Paris and New York— 
Brentano's. Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 


LEICESTER SQUARE 10-6 
CARICATURES 


by 
MAX BEERBOHM 


Admission 1s. $d. including tax. 


POWER GALLERY 


11 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 


Examples of: GAINSBOROUGH, REYNOLDS, ROMNEY, 
RAEBURN, VANDYCK, MURILLO, REMBRANDT. 


PRIMITIVES OF THE ITALIAN AND FLEMISH SCHOOLS. 
View, 10 to 5.30. Saturday, 10 to 1. 


EXHIBITION OF FINE GLASS 
decorative and useful, during June and July 


at the 
MANSARD GALLERY 
All Exhibits will be FOR SALE. Admission free. 


HEAL&SON, Ltd., 195 Tottenham Ct. Rd., W.1 


ST. GEORGE’S GALLERY 
32a GEORGE ST., HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 


Headquarters of 
Modern English Water Colour Society; Soeiety of 
Wood Engravers & Society of Modern Print-Makers 


FURNITUR« & WORKS OF ART 


FOR IMMEDIATE DISFOSAL 
owing to owner's heavy financial loss. THE ENTIRE CONTENTS OF WEST- 
END RESIDENCE and LARGE COUNTRY MANSION. One hundred and twenty-seven 
complete rooms of exceptionally beautiful and high-grade MODERN AND 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE and COSTLY WORKS OF ART. THE 
WHOLE MUST BE_ REALIZED UITE REGARDLESS OF 
ORIGINAL COST WITHIN THE NE FIVE WEEKS. Any item 
may be selected and can remain warehoused here free for 12 months, 
payment when delivery required. On sale EVERY DAY 9 till 7 (includ- 
ing Thursdaye and Saturdays). Write for Complete Catalogue. 
THE COLLECTION OF DINING ROOM FURNITURE and effects comprise 
some choice suites in styles of Queen Anne, William and Mary, 
Elizabethan, Charles II, Chippendale, Hepplewhite, Adams and Sheraton. 
A rare old oak dresser being offered for 225, with a very unusue! 
Charles II style old trestle table, 14 guineas; 6 rare old chairs to go with 
the remainder at £3 15s. Od. each; old refectory table, 10 guineas; an 
old 10 feet long oak trestle table, stated to have originally come from 
French Monastery, and many other rare oak pieces. @ modern dining- 
room sets range from 16 guineas up to 2,000 guineas; 4 very beautiful 
complete dining-room set, including sha front sideboard, dining table, 
small chairs, carving chairs in figured mahogany for 250, and a similar 
set, very elegant, of Chippendale style, for 240; large bookcases 
and other library furniture. 

ICE COLLECTION OF DRAWING ROOM APPOINTMENTS in French, 
Italian and English taste, including some valuable specimens of 
Black and Gold and coloured lacquer of Chinese taste. LARGE 
LOUNGE SETTEES covered with ice Brocade silk and several in 
coloured art linen being offered as low as 3 guineas, with superbly 
sprung LOUNGE EASY CHAIRS to match, from 60s. each; China 
Cabinets of unusual finish and aap from 10 guineas up to 350 guineas 
Hand-made Aubusson tapestry wall panels, carpets and curtains; many 
exceptional examples of white statuary, marble and bronze groups and 
figures; oil paintings by old masters, Andrea del Sarto, Bassano and 
others. 

THERE ARE 97 GOMPLETE BEDROOMS including Suites in the style 
of Louis XV, Louis XVI, with all appointments to match. Superb 
satinwood suites, richly painted with Medallions and flowers alter 
Angelica Kauffmann and others, in silver, ash, enamel and gilt, Black 
and Gold lacquer in Chinese taste and a magnificent collection 

English walnut, carved and gilt bedroom furniture of Queen Anne style, 
offered quite regardless of original cost. Elegant complete bedroom 
suites, in mahogany and Chippendale design, are offered at £22 10s. Od. 
and several large solid mahogany suites of -—_ Victorian period, with 
6 feet wide wardrobes, 45 guineas complete. Pianofortes, Carpets, Old 
China and Cut Glees, &c. 


CO™ PLETE PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES (8.R.) NOW READY; MAY BE 
FREE OW A 


PPLICATION. 
THE FURNITURE & FINE 
ART DEPOSITORIES, LTD., 


PARK ST,, UPPER ST., ISLINGTON, 
LONDO 


Few minutes from Royal Agricultural Hall) 
fares ties allowed to all 


customers. 
"Buses Nos. 4, 19, 30 and 43 pass our door. 
Goods packed, delivered in country 
to . 


XUM 


— 
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High-Class Cinemas 


Shipping 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


DAILY, 1.45 to 10.30. (SUNDAYS, 6 to 10.30.) 


NEXT MONDAY, TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY. 


“THIS FREEDOM ” 
from the great novel by A. S. M. Hutchinson, 


featuring FAY COMPTON and CLIVE BROOK. 


CHERRY KEARTON'S 
‘WILD LIFE ACROSS THE WORLD” 
Episode One—‘‘ Toto of the Congo.” 


Comedy—“* THE EDUCATOR” 
featuring LLOYD HAMILTON. 


Scenics: “‘ With the Trappers in the Far North” and 
in Colour: “‘A Glimpse at Picturesque Japan,” etc. 


NEXT THURSDAY, FRIDAY and SATURDAY. 


“THE WALL FLOWER” 
by Rupert Hughes, featuring 
COLLEEN MOORE and RICHARD DIX. 
“HURBICAN’S GAL” 
featuring DOROTHY PHILLIPS. 


Scenic :—‘* Among the Idlers of Paris.” 


Interest Film :—*‘ Story of the Ice,” etc, 


Managing Director, Sim OswaLp 


Sales by Auction 


SOTHEBY, WILKINSON AND HODGE (337° 


FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION, 
each Sale commencing at One o’clock precisely :— 


une 25th-26th.—Old and Modern DRAWINGS, including the 
the late ROBERT E. GRAVES, Esq, (formerly of the British corum, t of 
the Hon. Mrs. VAN pe WEY ER, and of the late Mrs, ANNIE C ~< 


MANN, of Redhurst, Cranleigh, Surrey. PICTURES, including the prope: 

of the Rt. Hon. Lord O’HAGAN, of Pyrgo Park, Essex, and of M ~a4 
ODELL, Kilcleagh Park, Co. amma Also Modern Pictures, the pro- 
perty of the late Mrs. NAUMANN. 


June 25th-26th-27th—-PRINTED BOOKS and AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, 
comprising Works on Sport, Travel and —- History, the property of 
Major HORACE A, TERRY (d d), Grange, Guildford. 
BOOKS, RELICS, MANUSCRIPTS and PORTRAITS of ‘“* GEORGE 
ELIOT,” Letters from Charles Dickens to G. H. Lewes, etc., sold by Order 
of the Executors of Gertrude, Widow of C. L. Lewes, Also an important 
series of originai ae — illustrating Wolfe’s Campaign of 1739, 

Illustrated catalogues (2 plates), 1s 


June 27th-28th.—Old English and Irish GLASS, . of 
S. M. CARPENTER, Esq., 62 Queen Anne Street, 

ARMINGTON, Esq., 50 High Street, Oxford, and of mad Cory-WRIGHT. 
Esq., 30 Hyde Park ‘Street, W. OBJECTS OF VERTU, FANS, LACE, etc. 


June 29th.—PORCELAIN and POTTERY, ORIENTAL RUGS, etc., 
including the property of Miss V. TREHERNE; also FURNITURE, for- 
merly the property of ‘‘ George Eliot,” sold by Order of the Executors of 
Gertrude, widow of C. L. Lewes, etc. 


Sales on view at least two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


FINE CHINESE 
ENAMELLED PORCELAIN 


The property of a GENTLEMAN, 
including 
Superlatively fine specimens of the MING, KANG-HE and 
KIEN LUNG periods, 
which will be SOLD BY AUCTION by 


Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


at their 
GREAT ROOMS, 8 KING ST., ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


on 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 4ru, 1923. 
Catalogues may be had. (Illustrated. Price 10/-.) 


@, The Index to Volume 134 of the SATURDAY 
REVIEW is now on sale, price 6d. Sub- 
scribers to that volume may obtain it free on 
application to the Publishers, 9 King St., W.C.2. 


and BRITISH INDIA, Co.’s 
P. O Passenger and Freight 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
¢ BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 


Address fi 1; or General Business: M4, Cochepar Street, 
Landon, 1: t Gen Busin 122, Leadenhall 8t., B.C. 8, 
B.I. Agents, GRAY, D. WES @ CO., 192, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 8. 


Literary 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 

carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. ls. per 

1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Trans- 
lations undertaken.—MISS NANCY McFARLANE, 
Palmeria Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


STABLISHED LITERARY AND DRAMATIC AGENTS 

(Limited Co.) seek Assistant Director. Investment qualifica- 

tion £50. Full particulars required and given. Applicants 
should write in first instance as fully as possible Box 503, c/o 
Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


Personal 


LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friend- 

ships through the U.C.C., either at home or abroad.—For 

particulars write to the Secretary, 16 S.Y., Cambridge 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


_ Books 


OOKS.—Dean Swift’s Works, 18 vols, 1760, £2 2s. ; 

De Foe’s Works, 16 vols. a 5s. ; George Eliot’s Works 

and Life, 24 vols., £5 5s. ; Vanity Fair, with numerous 
coloured caricatures, 50 vols., 1868-90, £10 10s.; Schiller’s 
Works in German, 12 vols., and Album, 1847, £1 5s.; Morris’ 
County Seats, Great Britain and Ireland, 6 vols., coloured 
plates, £5 5s.; Westminster Cathedral, with 160 illus., 2 vols., 
as new, £3 3s.—for £1 2s.; Myer’s Human Personality and its 
Survival of Bodily Death, 2 vols., £2 2s.; Green’s History 
English People, profusely illustrated, 4 vols., 1892, £3 3s. ; 
Walter’s History of Ancient Pottery, 2 vols., 44 4s.—for £2 2s. ; 
Seymour’s Humorous Sketches with 86 Caricature Etchings, 
£1 1s.; Thiers’ History French Revolution, 5 vols., calf gilt, 
1838, £4 10s.; Who’s Who, 1922, new copies, 41 2s. post free ; 
Pater’s Marius, 2 vols., 11s.; Miscellaneous Studies, 6s. ; 
CEuvres de Moliére, 1809, 8 vols., calf gilt, nice set, 42 5s. ; 
Gautier’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 12 vols., £5 10s.; Meredith's 
Works, fine set, 17 vols., £5; The Tatler Illus. Journal, 46 vols., 
fine lot, £21; Lord Morley’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 15 vols., 
£15 15s. ; Chaffer’s Pottery and Porcelain, last edition, £2 10s. ; 
Slater’s Engravings and their Values, last edition, £2 2s. Send 
also for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a 
book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Send a list 
of books you will exchange for others. Epwarp Baker’s GREAT 
Booksuop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


PROVISION FOR OLD AGE 


Provide a competency for 

old age by means of an 

Endowment Assurance 
Policy. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1 


— 
MESSRS. 
34 and 35 NEW BOND STREET, W.1. | 
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DRAWING COMPETITION 


JUDGES: Dr, Tancred Borenius, Professor of the History of 
Art, University College, London, and ‘‘ Quiz,’"” SATURDAY 
REVIEW caricaturist. 


BURTON-ON-TRENT boy, George Crutchley, 
A aged 12, is awarded the first prize of a guinea 

in this week’s Competition. His work, which 
is reproduced on this page, is fully qualified to rank 
with that of the young artists who have preceded him 
in this distinction. Bold and confident line-drawing in 
this style is unusual at so early an age. It is hoped 
that his success will encourage other young artists 
resident in the Midlands to submit examples of their 
pen and ink work, because there are many excellent 
schools in Birmingham, Derby, Leicester and 
Nottingham, where drawing in this style has reached 
a very high standard. The submission of designs 
for pottery decoration, wall-papers, and _ textiles 
would be welcomed. In fact, if the Judges could 
be assured of substantial interest in this direction, the 
present competition would be developed so as to 
encourage those who are entering upon a definite career 


Michelangelo. 


Statue of Moses. 


in industrial art. 
extended. 

Last week comment was made upon G. F. Gill’s 
‘* battle ’’ sketches. This 15-year-old boy is a clever 
member of Miss Holman’s well-known ‘‘ Guild of 
Young Observers.’’ He now takes second prize with 
a roughly drawn but powerful sketch entitled ‘ The 
Warriors.’ Barbara Pigott, another member of the 
Guild—last week’s first prize winner—sends a drawing’ 
of a cyclist in the stencil style; its only fault is an 
erasure where ‘‘ whiting-out ’’ would have been wiser., 
Nancy Lock, a young South African girl, sends a pretty 
coloured picture, ‘ The Enchanted Forest,’ but coloured 
work is not eligible. 

Of the school sets, ‘‘ Summerleigh,’’ Teddington, 
sends a nice group, including ‘ A Scene in Spain,’ by 
Kathleen Goodbody, (16); among the entries ‘from 
Harrogate is a ‘‘ fashion plate’ drawing, ‘ If Summer 
Comes,’ by Mildred Skelton (Harrogate Municipal 
Secondary School), who is evidently a humorist; the 
Hastings and St. Leonards Ladies’ College collection 
includes a life study of a child by Nina Orloff; the 


The age limit would also be 


Convent of the H.C.J., St. Leonards, h iali 
rom St. Leonards, Ealing, there is an i “ie, hs 
of memory drawings. . interesting series 

This week’s results are :— 

PRIZES 

irst prize 1 1s.), George Crutchle 

2, Napier Street, Burtsa-on- Trent. Statue of 
(Michelangelo). 

Second prize (10s. 6d.), G. F. Gill, a : 
Holman’s Guild of Young Observers, = tegen 
Grove, W.11. ‘ The Warriors.’ 

Honours 

Distinction: I. G. Williamson, Beech Bank, Brom. 
borough, Cheshire; Elsie Samuelson (15), Marjorie 
Charlton (16), Agnes Tolhurst (15), and Angela Leonard 
(15), Convent of H.C.J., St. Leonards-on-Sea; Nina 
Orloff (15), and Christine Young (14), Hastings and 
St. Leonards Ladies’ College; M. Bardon (14), 32 
Oxford Street, Harrogate; Kathleen M. Goodbody 
(16), Summerleigh School, Teddington. 
Commended: Muriel Cardwell, St. Leonards School 
Ealing ; Thelma Brown (14), Convent of Nativity, Glea- 
field Road, Leicester; Sue Brierley, Belmont School 
Harrogate; B. L. Pigott (15), Nancy Lock (16), and 
Molly Bishop (11), Miss Holman’s Guild, Lad- 
broke Grove, W.11; Fred Patman (11), Shep. 
reth Council School, Royston, Herts; A. Eady 
(11), 6, Southfields Road, Eastbourne; Evie 
Greene (15), 24, Otterburn Avenue, Gosforth, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne; Betty Tomes (13), 2, Duncombe 
Place, York; Dorothy Lassalle (16), and Arbel Cope 
(16), Convent of H.C.J., St. Leonards-on-Sea; Ursula 
Moore (13), Hastings and St. Leonards College ; Arthur 
Eady (11), Ashampstead, Seaford; Eileen Bright (14), 
Jessamine House, Rettendon Common, near Chelms- 
ford; Mildred Skelton (15), 34, St. Mark’s Avenue, 
Harrogate; Vyvyan Wozencroft Evans (13), Summer- 
leigh School, Teddington. 

RULES ¥ 

The following prizes are awarded for the best pen 

and ink drawings submitted each w 


s. d. 
First prize ... Io 
Second prize ie 10 6 


Competitions close on Tuesday, the results being 
announced in the SaturDay REviEw on the following 
Saturday. Drawings received later than Tuesday are 
included in the next week’s competition. 

Drawings may be copies or originals, and must have 
on the back the name, address and age of the entrant, 
together with a parent’s or teacher’s declaration that 
the drawing is the competitor’s own work. Post draw- 
ings flat, addressed: The Art Editor, The Saturpay 
Review, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 

The age limit for competitors is 16 years. 

Each competitor may submit either one or two draw- 
ings, not more, accompanied by one competition coupon 
cut from the current issue of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 

. Drawings submitted by more than one member of 
the same family may be accompanied by only one 
coupon. In the case of schools, one coupon will be 
sufficient for ten drawings, provided they are sent 
together in one packet. : 

Drawings will not be returned unless accompanied 
by stamped addressed envelopes for the purpose. Prize 
drawings will be retained for final selection for exhibi- 
tion purposes. The drawing gaining first prize each 
week will, when suitable, be reproduced in the SaTuR- 
DAY REVIEW. 

A list of the names and addresses of the competitors 
submitting drawings worthy of special mention will 
be printed weekly under the headings of (1) Distine- 
tion; (2) Very Highly Commended. To these certifi- 
cates will be forwarded. Full regard will be paid by 
the judges to age and other considerations. 


Printed for the Proprietors, THe Saturpay Review, Lrp., 9, King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone: Gerrard 3157, two lines), in a Parish of St. 


Paul, ir the County of London, by Hersert Retacu, Lrp., 


Floral Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2; 
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